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Editorial Comment 


WHY A CLASS “B” NEGRO COLLEGE? 


Before 1930, Negro colleges in the 
South, particularly in the area of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, labored under the 
disadvantages attendant upon the re- 
fusal of the regional accrediting asso- 
ciation in their area to rate them. As 
a result, the graduates of Negro col- 
leges in this area were subjected to a 
number of difficulties when they at- 
tempted to enter the large graduate 
schools of the North. After much dis- 
cussion and agitation on the part of 
liberal-minded white Southerners and 
several Negro educators in the South, 
the Southern Association was in- 
duced to consider the feasibility of rat- 
ing the Negro colleges in its area. 
Hence, the Association appointed a 
special committee to look into the 
matter. This committee enlarged it- 
self by inviting several Negroes and 
interested white men to meet with 
them and discuss the matter. 

Two questions constituted the main 
points around which the deliberations 
of this committee centered. In the 
first place, approval of a school auto- 
matically carried with it membership 


in the Association. Membership en- 
titled the institution to representation 
at the meetings of the Association. 
And such representation would be ob- 
jectionable to the majority of the con- 
stituents of the Association. This 
problem was solved by the decision 
of the committee to recommend that 
the Association serve merely as a rat- 
ing agency for the Negro schools in 
their area, but that such rating would 
not imply membership. 

In the second place, the question 
was raised as to whether Negro col- 
leges should be rated on exactly the 
same rigid standards as the white col- 
leges. One group, composed solely of 
white members of the committee, in- 
sisted that it would be ruthless to 
judge Negro colleges by the same 
standards as white colleges, especially 
since the Negro colleges have had to 
struggle against so many more ob- 
stacles. It was the belief that such a 
move would result in unnecessary dis- 
couragement to these poor institutions 
which have struggled so valiantly 
against tremendous odds. A second 
group, consisting of all of the Negro 
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members and some of the white mem- 
bers of the committee, insisted that 
Negro colleges should be rated by ex- 
actly the same standards as the white 
colleges. They urged that to do any- 
thing other than this would not solve 
their problem at all. They indicated 
that neither the North Central Asso- 
ciation nor the Middle States Associa- 
tion had made such a distinction and 
the Negro schools in these areas had 
not suffered. They pointed out, also, 
that such a rating would not solve the 
problem of Negro college students 
transferring from one school to an- 
other. Moreover, they emphasized the 
fact that the compromise suggestion 
of differentiated ratings of ‘‘A,” “‘B,” 
“C,” ete., would serve no good pur- 
pose, and would merely complicate 
the situation. The committee finally 
agreed to recommend the rating of 
Negro colleges by exactly the same 
standards as the white colleges. 

The subsequent activity of the 
Southern Association in rating Negro 
colleges is succinctly described by the 
present Executive Agent for the Com- 
mittee on Approval of Negro Schools, 
as follows: 


The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools began the inspection 
and rating of Negro schools in the fall of 
1930. This action was taken at the request 
of a number of institutions and after ex- 
tended consideration. A committee of three 
consisting of the vice-president of an out- 
standing liberal arts college, the superin- 
tendent of a city school system, and a state 
director of education was appointed to re- 
view applications and make recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Committee of the 
Association. The committee, with approval 
of the Association, employs an executive 
agent to visit the institutions and bring in- 
formation and recommendations to their 
attention. The committee considers its 
function to be that of study and cultiva- 


tion of all colleges having potential value, 
and recommending for rating schools hay- 
ing met the standards of the Association. 
The committee is concerned primarily in 
the quality and adequacy of work done and 
interprets these as being the purpose of the 
standards. Institutions are measured and 
rated according to the same standards used 
for white schools. Thus colleges receiving 
the “‘A”’ rating have met the same stand- 
ards as the full member white colleges. Col- 
leges receiving the ‘‘B’”’ rating do not meet 
in full one or more of the standards, but 
the general quality of their work is such as 
to warrant admission of their graduates to 
institutions requiring a bachelor’s degree 
for entrance. This class corresponds in some 
measure to the ‘‘non-member’” white col- 
lege. 

At the regular meeting of the Association 
in 1930, one four-year college was given 
the ‘“‘A”’ rating and six four-year colleges 
were given the “‘B”’ rating. At the meeting 
a year later two four-year colleges were 
given the “‘A”’ rating and 19 were given the 
‘“‘B” rating, a total of 25 institutions. At 
the annual meeting December 1, 1932, six 
four-year colleges were rated as ‘‘A”’ class 
schools and 22 were rated as “‘B”’ class, 
while the number and rating of junior col- 
leges remained the same, giving a total of 
32 rated institutions to date.) 


It will be observed from Mr. Mc- 
Cuistion’s account that the Associa- 
tion finally decided to rate Negro col- 
leges placing them in two classes. It 
is with the class ‘‘B” institutions that 
this discussion is primarily concerned. 

In further definition of the class 
“B”’ colleges, it should be pointed out 
that they are of three types, as fol- 
lows: 


1. Standard Four-Y ear College—Class “‘B.”’ 
—lInstitutions in this class do not yet meet 
in full one or more of the standards set up 
by the Association for four-year colleges, 
but the general quality of their work is such 


1 Fred McCuistion, ‘‘The Present Status 
of Higher Education of Negroes,” Journal 
of Negro Education, 2: 391, Jl 1933. 
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as to warrant the admission, without con- 
ditien, of their graduates to any institution 
requiring the bachelor’s degree for en- 
trance.’”? 

2. Standard Four-Year Teachers’ Colleges 
—Class “B.’’—Institutions in this class do 
not yet meet in full oneor more of the stand- 
ards set up by the Association for four- 
year teachers’ colleges, but the general 
quality of their work is such as to warrant 
the admission, without condition, of their 
graduates to any institution accepting the 
degrees from an approved four-year teach- 
ers’ college for entrance.* 

3. Standard Two-Year Junior Colleges— 
Class ‘‘B.’’—Institutions in this class do 
not yet meet in full one or more of the 
standards set up by this Association for 
junior colleges, but the general quality of 
their work is such as to warrant the admis- 
sion of their graduates into the junior year 
of any standard four-year college.‘ 


For the past 18 months the writer 
has attempted to obtain a more ex- 
plicit definition of, and justification 
for, the class ‘‘B” institutions defined 
above. The present Executive Agent 
for the Committee on Approval of 
Negro Schools, as well as the former 
Executive Agent, has been inter- 
viewed; several registrars and examin- 
ers in large graduate schools, which 
register a large number of graduates 
from Negro colleges, have been ques- 
tioned; and several presidents of these 
Negro colleges have been contacted. 
Sober reflection upon data received 
from these and other sources compels 
the conclusion that the class ‘B” 
Negro college is an anomaly, and the 
continuation of this rank in the rating 


2 Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Proceedings of the 
Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting. Birming- 
ham: Premier Printing Co., 1932, p. 39. 

3 Jbid., p. 40. 

4 Ibid. 
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of the Association is calculated to do 
more harm than good. 

In the first place, Mr. McCuistion 
states that, ‘‘this class corresponds in 
some measure to the ‘non-member’ 
white college.’’> The Association de- 
fines a four-year non-member white 
college as follows: 

. . institutions . . . approved by the Com- 
mission as being competent to train teach- 
ers for the accredited schools of this Asso- 
ciation, though they do not fully meet the 
requirements for admission as members. 
They are informed by resolution passed by 
the commission that the inclusion of their 
names on the non-member list from which 
teachers may be drawn shall not be a war- 
rant for their making use of this fact for 
advertising purposes in their catalogues or 
other printed matter, nor as evidence of 
recognition or accrediting by this Associa- 
tion.® 


Several persons who knew the history 
of this piece of legislation explained 
that, because of the great demand for 
teachers, it was necessary for the As- 
sociation to designate certain institu- 
tions which, although they could not 
meet the standard by membership, 
could furnish teachers during the 
emergency. I have been informed, 
and the Association’s Commission im- 
plies,’ that this class is shortly to be 
discontinued, or has, by now, been dis- 
continued. 

It is obvious from a comparison of 
the definitions of the non-member 
white college and the class ‘‘B’’ Negro 
college that the only points in com- 
mon are that neither one fully meets 
the standards of the Association and 
neither one is a member of the Asso- 


5 Fred McCuistion, op. cit. 

6 Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. op. cit., p. 60. 

7 Ibid., p. 56. 
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ciation. It should be observed that 
there are no non-member white junior 
colleges, although there are class “B”’ 
Negro junior colleges. Moreover, it is 
definitely implied that the quality of 
the work of the graduates of non- 
member white colleges is not of such 
a character as to warrant admission to 
higher institutions, while the reverse 
is true of class ‘“B” Negro colleges. 
There does not seem to be anything 
in the history or definition of the non- 
member white college which either ex- 
plains or justifies the class ‘‘B’’ Negro 
college. 

In the second place, the establish- 
ment of the class “B’’ Negro college is 
in effect a stultification of the stand- 
ards of the Southern Association. It is 
obvious that when the Association 
says that although class “B’’ Negro 
colleges do not meet one or more of its 
standards yet “‘the general quality of 
their work is such as to warrant the 
admission, without condition,’ of their 
graduates to any institution requiring 
the bachelor’s degree for entrance,’’ it 
is saying either that its standards are 
wrong or that the majority of Negro 
institutions can do what white institu- 
tions can not do, namely, fulfill fewer 
requirements and still do just as good 
work as the white accredited college 
or as the class ‘“‘A”’ Negro college. If 
class ‘‘B’’ Negro colleges are as good 
as the definition of this class indi- 
cates, then, the Association’s stand- 
ards ought to be revised and these in- 
stitutions should be put in class “‘A.”’ 

Our investigation of the past 18 
months has indicated that while grad- 
uates of class ‘“‘A’’ Negro colleges are 
being admitted, without condition, to 


8 Italics mine. 


the large graduate schools of the 
North, yet this is not the case of the 
class “B” Negro college graduates. 
One examining official in a large 
Northern university stated that he 
had written the Association several 
times in an effort to get an under- 
standing of the status of class “B” 
Negro colleges, but on each occasion 
he was merely referred to the defini- 
tion quoted above. He indicated fur- 
ther that this classification was con- 
fusing and that it was his practice to 
disregard it entirely. The writer does 
not know how prevalent the attitude 
of this particular official is, but from 
the few interviewed it would seem to 
be rather general. Obviously, it is un- 
fortunate if and when a student fin- 
ishes a class “B’’ Negro college and 
expects to enter a graduate school 
without condition, he finds that he can 
not enjoy this privilege. Thus, the 
class “B’’ Negro college ought to be 
abolished not only to be consistent 
with the Association’s standards, but 
also as a protection to the student who 
plans to go forward with his graduate 
work in one of the many Northern 
universities. 

In the third place, it has been sug- 
gested by some persons that the class 
“B” rating is a desirable and neces- 
sary incentive for many institutions to 
raise their rating. The writer fails to 
comprehend the logic of this sugges- 
tion. First, if this classification serves 
as such a desirable incentive, certainly 
the Association would have employed 
it with the white colleges in its area. 
Second, if such an incentive were 
deemed desirable and necessary, the 
other regional accrediting agencies 
would be using it, certainly, the North 
Central and Middle States Associa- 
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tions in whose areas the rest of the 
Negro schools are located. Third, if 
such an incentive is desirable and nec- 
essary, it is peculiar that the Southern 
Association does not employ it either 
in the case of the white or Negro sec- 
ondaryschools. Fourth, instead of oper- 
ating as an incentive, it is quite pos- 
sible that this classification might act 
as a retardative. Why should a college 
strive to get into class ‘“‘A”’ if its grad- 
uates are supposed to enjoy the same 
advantages in class ‘‘B”? The com- 
bined experience of the rating agencies 
testifies to the fact that a single ac- 
credited class is better, both for stimu- 


lation and for understanding, than at- 
tempts at gradation. 

“Why the class ‘B’ Negro College?” 
It is confusing, misleading, unneces- 
sary. This classification is not only 
confusing to examining officials in 
higher institutions, but it is mislead- 
ing to students and prospective stu- 
dents. It is unnecessary because it is 
illogical. It stultifies the standards of 
the Association; and it is very likely 
to become a retardative rather than 
an incentive. The Southern Associa- 
tion would do a still greater service to 
Negro education by abolishing the 
class ‘‘B’”’ Negro colleges. 











The Negro Teacher and a Philosophy 
of Negro Education" 


AMBROSE CALIVER 


INTRODUCTION 


I was sitting in the quiet and shade 
of a stately maple tree in Rock Creek 
Park a few days ago trying to organ- 
ize the thoughts which have finally 
formed this address. As I picked up 
my pencil to write the first sentence 
a leaf fell on my hand. It immediately 
set up a train of thought concerning 
the similarities and differences be- 
tween the life of the tree and my own 
life; between the life of plants and ani- 
mals in general and that of mankind. 

It seemed to me that the most im- 
portant similarity between these liv- 
ing things was action. In the tree, ac- 
tion is ceaseless; in the animal, move- 
ment is incessant; in human society, 
change is the dominant characteristic. 
As long as life lasts, in whatever form, 
action is unescapable. 

Paradoxically, the greatest differ- 
ence between the life of plants and 
animals and the life of mankind seems 
to concern itself with this same ele- 
ment—action. In the plants, action 
cannot be controlled by intelligence; 
in animals, the control of action is of 
a much lower order than in man; in 
humans there is the possibility of in- 
telligent control. The term possibility 
is used advisedly, for all human ac- 
tions are not motivated and directed 
by intelligence. In fact, as will later 
be shown, only recently have any con- 


* Address delivered at the convention of 
the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools, Louisville, Ky., August 3, 
1933. 
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siderable number of persons realized 
the need and possibility of applying 
informed intelligence to the actions of 
humans. 

Another difference, however, oc- 
curred to me, which also has to do 
with action. This diversity is even 
greater and perhaps more important 
than the one just mentioned. It is the 
difference in the extent to which the 
actions of the individuals and groups 
of individuals of these various species 
(plants, animals, and humans) are re- 
lated or may be related to each other. 
Trees have some relation to each 
other especially if they are growing 
close together, but this relation can- 
not be compared with that of persons. 
And, while each of the thousands of 
leaves on a tree have some relation to 
each other, the falling of the maple 
leaf on my hand effected no such re- 
percussions in the family of leaves as 
results when a human being drops 
from the stage of action. Similar anal- 
ogies may be found in the animal 
kingdom, reference to which will be 
made later. Now, it is the need of an 
informed and critical intelligence in, 
and the moral relationship of our ac- 
tions to which your attention will be di- 
rected as we discuss The Negro Teacher 
and A Philosophy of Negro Education. 


ScIENCE AND MopERN 
CIVILIZATION 


Before attacking our specific prob- 
lem, however, it will be necessary to 
orient ourselves to our present social 
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order and inquire into the place of 
education as an instrumentality in re- 
constructing our lives into an intelli- 
gent and integrated culture. 

Technological Progress—The chief 
features which distinguish our modern 
western culture from that of other cul- 
tures are its scientific and technolog- 
ical characteristics. It is not neces- 
sary to go into detail in describing the 
rapidly changing nature of our civili- 
zation. We all know how the applica- 
tion of the scientific method to our ac- 
tions has resulted in the ‘“‘abolition of 
distance’; how improvements have 
been made in transportation and com- 
munication facilities; how man has in- 
creased his power seventy fold; how 
these movements have changed the 
whole complexion of our society and 
our mode of living—our food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, as well as our work 
and our play. Moreover, we are equally 
aware of the changes which have been 
effected in our social, economic, and 
political life, our education, our mor- 
als, and in our religion. Society today 
is as different from that of a hundred 
years ago as can possibly be conceived . 
These are achievements of which we 
might be proud had they evolved con- 
sciously, were they the results of pre- 
determined goals, and if they were at 
present moving in the direction of a 
constructive and satisfying society in 
keeping with the fundamental princi- 
ples of our democratic life. However, 
as regrettable as it is, no such happy 
results can be claimed. 

Lack of Coordination.—There has 
been a notable absence of continual, 
critical, and intelligent planning; ex- 
perimentation; testing; and revision 
in light of the growing needs of indi- 
viduals and of society. Each phase of 
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our society and each individual has de- 
veloped independently. Science has 
been applied to each economic and in- 
dustrial unit without reference to its 
relationship to the others. Similarly, 
social, educational, and religious in- 
stitutions have evolved in an inde- 
pendent manner, complacent with re- 
spect to the economic forces in and 
through which they were compelled to 
operate, and by which they were 
largely controlled. Hardly as much 
conscious relationship existed between 
them as is found between the relation- 
ship of the plants of a forest and the 
leaves of a tree mentioned earlier, or 
between a herd of cattle in Texas and 
a flock of geese in Kentucky. 

Because of this lack of coordination 
and because of the development of 
various life activities into separate 
“compartments” instead of a unified 
whole, our society is disorganized and 
has practically collapsed, and the 
people are in a state of great confu- 
sion. A few persons are beginning to 
realize the mistake of not applying in- 
formed intelligence and critical evalu- 
ation to these various realms of activ- 
ity. It is slowly being learned that ex- 
treme individualism, both in personal 
development as well as in group activ- 
ities, inevitably leads to a restricted, 
laissez faire policy, destined to result 
in a non-cooperative and anti-social 
state. 

Dominant Motives—In the past, 
and even at present, the persons re- 
sponsible for advancement in the 
many spheres of life have been per- 
sons of abundant energy, with aggres- 
sive temperaments. This tended to 
make them lean toward direct action 
rather than toward reflection. They 
were encouraged by the spectacular 
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results which they achieved and hence 
were disposed to discount the meth- 
od of inquiry, thought, and critical 
examination of their actions. This 
method was too slow and impeded 
their progress too much. The neces- 
sity for action was so urgent, the de- 
mands were so pressing, and men were 
so close to materials and processes 
that there was no time nor disposition 
to develop perspective, to apply in- 
formed intelligence to action, or to try 
to see and understand the immediate 
implications and future bearings of 
their ‘‘supposed”’ progress. 

But since the necessity for action 
is unescapable, there must be some 
dominating method and spirit to con- 
trol it. We find that there have been 
many methods used to regulate ac- 
tion: “There is the method of external 
authority dictating conformity to its 
requirements under penalty of suffer- 
ing. There is the method of custom, of 
walking by precedents of the past. 
There is the method of routine, of per- 
sisting automatically, without asking 
for a reason, in the paths worn deep, 
smooth, and easy by long repetition. 
There is the method of self-interest of 
individuals or of a class dressed up to 
look like public service. There is the 
method of trial by force, to see which 
is stronger in cannon and gunpowder, 
or in command of money and credit.” 
And then, there is the method of par- 
tial and restricted use of science, 
aborted for selfish and individualistic 
purposes. History shows that all of 
these methods have been more widely 
used and more influential in the life 
of humanity than have the methods of 
science and experimentation. 


1 The Educational Frontier, New York: 
Century Company, 1933. 


Lack of Moral Purpose.—In spite of 
the marvelous progress which has been 
made in science and technology; in the 
general growth of the intellectual pow- 
ers; and in the increase in material 
wealth, our civilization, when meas- 
ured in the balance of moral values, 
is found wanting. In material progress, 
for a few persons, we seem to have ap- 
proximated the summit, but for the 
masses there is still great want and des- 
titution. Theoretically, our moral and 
social life has improved greatly, yet 
social maladjustments abound and we 
are morally corrupt. Our intellectual 
and religious advancement have in- 
creased beyond the most sanguine 
hopes, still we are unable to think 
straightly and clearly, and, we are 
without spiritual moorings. 

This state of affairs exists because 
we have lost sight of the spiritual val- 
ues of life and have allowed our ma- 
terial and intellectual progress to blind 
us to their moral implications and rela- 
tionships. Our individual and group 
life have not been imbued with right 
motives and impulses. As a result, we 
have war, crime, racketeering, pov- 
erty, injustice, disorganization of the 
home, and maladministration in gov- 
ernment and other public enterprises. 

It was said in the introduction that 
“the falling of the maple leaf on my 
hand effected no such repercussions in 
the family of leaves as results when a 
human being drops from the stage of 
action.’”’ Now, the characteristic which 
causes this difference between the leaf 
and the human is a moral quality. 
And, the fact that the evils cited 
above can exist in a highly civilized 
nation reflects the alarming extent of 
our moral lethargy and spiritual deca- 
dence. Science which was not directed 
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by high moral purpose was a danger- 
ous, yea, deadly weapon; in the hands 
of irresponsible and immoral persons 
it frequently became a curse rather 
than a blessing. Skill without the re- 
straining power of morality has been 
aborted to selfish ends. The accumula- 
tion of knowledge and materials with- 
out any clear idea of how they may be 
used for personal and social advance- 
ment and uplift became a vain pur- 
suit. 


EDUCATION AND MoDERN 
CIVILIZATION 


In view of the lack of coordination 
in our technological progress and the 
lack of moral purpose underlying our 
actions, there grew up a separation be- 
tween knowledge and conduct and be- 
tween theory and practice. Men of ac- 
tion looked upon education as imprac- 
ticable and theoretical; something 
that might be good for children, but 
which had no relationship to adult life 
and the workaday world; and schools 
stressed intellectual matters and mini- 
mized the spiritual values. 

However, since, more recently, the 
schools have come to be considered as 
the chief agency for education; for ini- 
tiating and developing ideas; for fur- 
nishing knowledge; and for promoting 
intelligence a few persons have very 
belatedly come to the school and to 
educators in the hope of extricating 
society out of its state of confusion. 

But the schools have been unable to 
render the desired assistance. This in- 
ability has been due to three causes: 
First, the school, as a social institu- 
tion, has been a victim of the same dis- 
integrating forces which have oper- 
ated in the other spheres of our life 
which we have just described; conse- 
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quently, school people are as confused 
as those in other walks of life. Second, 
people in general, and teachers in par- 
ticular, have considered the school as 
the only educational agency, disre- 
garding the fact that in the largest 
sense life itself is educational in na- 
ture, and that every phase of it has 
its educative influence. Third, the 
school has in most instances ignored 
its larger responsibility of character 
development and moral culture; and 
where this responsibility has been 
sensed, adequate and appropriate ma- 
terials and methods were often lack- 
ing. 

Schools a Reflection of General Cul- 
ture—As to the first cause, we have 
failed to recognize the fact that the 
schools are a vital part of our general 
culture, and as such are colored by all 
the forces and activities operating 
therein. As a result of the pressure of 
economic, social, and political forces, 
and of their control over education, 
we find the schools not only lagging 
behind in their development, but also 
conforming to the general cultural 
patterns set by these other forces. We 
find them not only adapting their 
materials and programs to the pattern 
set by these economic and social agen- 
cies, but their methods are cast in the 
same molds and their pace geared up 
to the same tempo. 

Compartmentalism, Materialism, and 
Speed.—The “compartmentalism” found 
in our general culture patterns is re- 
flected in the schools through their or- 
ganizations, their curricula, and their 
subjects. There has been as little co- 
ordination between the various phases 
of school work as was found in the 
various phases of our social and eco- 
nomic culture. Each level of schooling, 
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each department, each subject-field, 
and frequently each course within a 
given subject-field has gone about its 
merry and individualistic way, almost 
as oblivious to its relationship to the 
others as the leaves on a tree. A thirst 
for quantity and mass production is 
seen in the growing multiplicity of 
courses through curriculum expan- 
sion. The materialism of the age is re- 
flected by our emphasis on units, 
credits, diplomas, certificates, and de- 
grees. And finally, the speed complex 
of our modern western culture is re- 
vealed in our time schedules and the 
desire to cover as much academic 
ground with as heavy a load, in as 
short a time as the “‘traffic” will stand. 
Dewey on Knowledge.—In speaking 
of the school’s use of knowledge John 
Dewey said, 
It has been treated as accumulation of in- 
formation with little reference to perceived 
bearing of what is acquired. The criterion 
for selection of particular bodies of informa- 
tion taught has been some standard of the 
past regarding culture or utility, rather 
than connection with values of the active 
present. The emphasis on information 
apart from purposed bearing and applica- 
tion has affected the governing concepts of 
learning and its methods. The former has 
been thought of as something stored in 
books and the heads of learned men, and 
the latter as transmission by a kind of 
scholastic pipe line into the minds of pupils 
whose business is to absorb what is trans- 
mitted.” 


Dickens on Cramming.—The evils 
of our present educational system are 
not new as attested by Charles Dickens 
in his Dombey and Son, which is 
thought by some to be the greatest 
book ever written to expose the evils 
of cramming, just alluded to in the 


2 The Educational Frontier, op. cit. 





quotation from Dewey. The chief char- 
acters, ‘Doctor Blimber,’’ “Cornelia,” 
his daughter, and “‘Mr. Feeder,” when 
closely studied represent in varied 
phases of their work all the worst 
phases of cramming. 


Whenever a young gentleman was taken 
in hand by Doctor Blimber, he might con- 
sider himself sure of a pretty tight squeeze. 
The Doctor only undertook the charge of 
ten young gentlemen, but he had always 
ready a supply of learning for a hundred, 
on the lowest estimate; it was at once the 
business and delight of his life to gorge the 
unhappy ten with it. 

In fact, Doctor Blimber’s establishment 
was a great hothouse, in which there was a 
forcing apparatus incessantly at work. All 
the boys blew before their time. Mental 
green peas were produced at Christmas, 
and intellectual asparagus all the year 
round. Mathematical gooseberries (very 
sour ones too) were common at untimely 
seasons, and from mere sprouts of bushes, 
under Doctor Blimber’s cultivation. Every 
description of Greek and Latin vegetable 
was got off the dryest twigs of boys, under 
the frostiest circumstances. Nature was of 
no consequence at all. No matter what a 
young man was intended to bear, Doctor 
Blimber made him bear to pattern, some- 
how or other. This was all very pleasant 
and ingenious, but the system of forcing 
was attended with its usual disadvan- 
tages. There was not the right taste about 
the premature productions, and they did- 
n’t keep well. Moreover, one young gen- 
tleman, with a swollen nose and an ex- 
cessively large head (the oldest of the ten 
who had “gone through” everything) sud- 
dently left off blowing one day, and re- 
mained in the establishment a mere stalk. 
And people did say that the Doctor had 
rather overdone it with young Toots, and 
that when he began to have whiskers he 
left off having brains. 


... The young gentlemen were prema- 
turely full of carking anxieties. They knew 
no rest from the pursuit of stony-hearted 
verbs, savage noun-substantives, inflexible 
syntactic passages, and ghosts of exercises 
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that appeared to them in their dreams. Un- 
der the forcing system, a young gentleman 
usually took leave of his spirits in three 
weeks. He had all the care of the world on 
his head in three months. He conceived bit- 
ter sentiments against his parents or guard- 
ians in four; he was an old misanthrope in 
five; envied Curtius that blessed refuge in 
the earth at six; and at the end of the first 
twelvemonths had arrived at theconclusion, 
from which he never departed, that all the 
fancies of the poets, and lessons of the 
sages, were a mere collection of words and 
grammar, and had no other meaning in the 
world.’ 


School Not the Only Educational 
Agency.—Belief that the school is the 
only educational agency was given 
earlier as the second factor making it 
difficult for it to answer the call of so- 
ciety for help. In order to show how 
unsound is this belief, it is only neces- 
sary to call attention to the nature of 
education. 

Education is that process which so 
reconstructs our experiences and so 
orders our conduct, that, as a conse- 
quence, our subsequent experiences 
and conduct are influenced, and our 
motives, aspirations, and ideals are 
changed. There are differences be- 
tween the education which results 
from schooling and that which results 
from the interplay of the general cul- 
ture complex. These differences are of 
two kinds: First, the education result- 
ing from schooling is more purposive; 
and second, that resulting from the im- 
pact of social forces is more potent 
and far reaching. Only as the school 
recognizes its proper place among the 
other great educational agencies; gives 
due consideration to their potency; 
and assumes.its rightful position of 


3 J. L. Hughes, Dickens as an Educator. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1901. 


leadership in reconstructing our whole 
culture on the basis of informed intel- 
ligence and continual scientific experi- 
mentation, can it hope to dispel the 
confusion now rampant in every sphere 
of our life. 

Schools Must Develop a Philosophy 
Based on Morality—tIn the third 
place, before it can assist in remodel- 
ing our society the school must re- 
construct itself. It must eliminate the 
contradictions now resulting from the 
“compartmentalism” in educational 
programs. It must unify its activities 
and synthesize its goals. It must inject 
into its procedures motives and pur- 
poses which will not only have vital 
connections with the dominant cul- 
tural forces of life, but which will give 
us a deeper sense of individual and so- 
cial responsibility for our conduct and 
will cause us to cooperate toward 
a common goal of civic righteous- 
ness in the spirit of goodwill and love. 
It must face present realities, even in 
“their discords, defects, and perver- 
sions.”’ But at the same time it must 
become aware of and assist in bringing 
to fruition those forces which are oper- 
ating to modify and correct these de- 
fects and which are molding new cul- 
tural patterns. This means a develop- 
ment of a philosophy of life. From 
this will grow a philosophy of educa- 
tion which, it is hoped, will make pos- 
sible a more integrated civilization 
which is physically safe, mentally bal- 
anced, and spiritually enriched. 


Tue Necro AND MopDERN 
CIVILIZATION 


What relation has all this to the 
education of Negroes and to Negro 
teachers? It has three very specific 
relations: First, Negro life and Negro 
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education are a part of the general cul- 
ture of which we have been speaking. 
On a whole, Negroes have profited 
proportionately from the general ad- 
vancement of society, and, by the 
same token have suffered proportion- 
ately from the maladjustments and 
shortsightedness of the age. Second, 
because of the recent development of 
Negro education it perhaps does not 
have as many nor as strong traditions 
to overcome in effecting its reorgani- 
zation as is true of the education of 
whites. And third, intellectual and so- 
cial reconstruction along the lines sug- 
gested in our introduction offers the 
surest approach to the fuller, freer, 
and richer life so much desired and 
striven for by Negroes. Apropos of 
this third point John Dewey says, 
Life based on experimental intelligence pro- 
vides the only possible opportunity for all 
to develop rich and diversified experience, 
while also securing continuous cooperative 
give and take and intercommunication. The 
method cannot be fully established in life 
unless the right of every person to the reali- 
zation of his potential capacities is effec- 
tively recognized. For without this condi- 
tion the full material for judgment of val- 
ues in action will be absent.‘ 


NeEGrRO TEACHERS 


Before pursuing further the broader 
aspects of our topic let us briefly in- 
quire now into the more objective fac- 
tors as concerns Negro teachers. 

Although far behind in many im- 
portant aspects it is remarkable how 
Negro teachers have adjusted them- 
selves to the unprecedented educa- 
tional expansion which has taken 
place in the race. Receiving their 
first training from the early conse- 
crated missionaries and teachers of the 
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white race, they have taken the small 
flickering light handed on to them and 
have multiplied it thirty, sixty, and a 
hundred fold. 

Their Contribution to the Educa- 
tional Progress of Negroes.—They have 
helped to increase the number of liter- 
ate Negroes from about 10 per cent 
of the Negro population in 1865 to 
nearly 85 per cent at the present time. 
They have helped make possible an 
increase in the Negro population of 
school age enrolled in school from 2 
per cent in 1865 to nearly 80 per cent 
at present. They have been one of the 
important instrumentalities in mak- 
ing possible an increase in Negro pub- 
lic high schools during the past 18 
years, from less than 100 to approxi- 
mately 1200, and of increasing the sec- 
ondary school enrollment nearly 600 
per cent during the past decade. 

Problems of Qualification and Em- 
ployment of Negro Teachers.—Citation 
of details here concerning the present 
status of Negro teachers would be- 
come tedious and be altogether un- 
necessary, for you are fully aware of 
the inadequacy of the education of 
Negro teachers; of the meager salaries 
which they receive; of the high turn- 
over among them; and, in general, of 
their lack of professionalization. Also, 
some of you are familiar with the 
many peculiar problems involved in 
the education and employment of 
Negro teachers—problems of supply 
and demand, certification, practice- 
teaching, curricula patterns, and cur- 
riculum policies and practices. The 
Survey of the Education of Negro 
Teachers® treats these topics in con- 


5 Ambrose Caliver, Education of Negro 
Teachers in the United States. (U. S. Office 
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siderable detail. Therefore, we shall 
not cite further details here. 

Need of General Improvement.—We 
recognize the importance of these fac- 
tors in any consideration of Negro ed- 
ucation. It is absolutely essential that 
the education of all Negro teachers 
and particularly those in rural areas 
be upgraded; that their salaries be in- 
creased; that they receive specialized 
training to fit them for their special- 
ized tasks; and that they be certified 
and allowed to teach only in those 
fields for which they have received 
special preparation. We further appre- 
ciate and subscribe to the thesis that 
since Negroes are an integral part of 
our democratic life, carrying the same 
responsibilities as other citizens, that 
Negro children require the same gen- 
eral type of preparation for produc- 
tive and happy citizenship as white 
children, and in consequence teachers 
of Negro children should be as well 
prepared as teachers of white children. 


NEED OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
Necro EpvucaTIon 


More urgent, however, than all 
these factors, and transcending in im- 
portance the questions: What and how 
shall we teach? are the questions: For 
what shall we teach and why? These 
questions cannot be answered with- 
out reference to the larger problems of 
education in our American democracy, 
nor can they be adequately considered 
apart from the practical life and neces- 
sities of the Negro race in its relation 
to our social order. This means that 
new guiding principles and dominat- 





of Education. Bulletin, 1933, No. 10, Vol. 
IV.) Washington: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1933. In press. 


ing motives must be evolved inthe 
education of Negroes. In brief, we 
need a new philosophy of Negro edu- 
cation; a philosophy that will not be 
apart from the general philosophy 
which will eventually underlie the 
whole educational system of our re- 
public, but one which will be included 
in it; a philosphy which will not stig- 
matize the Negro as something in- 
ferior because of his differences, but 
one which will develop the distinctive 
qualities of those who are different; a 
philosophy which will not limit and re- 
strict educational advancement, but 
one which permits of the fullest pos- 
sible contribution to society commen- 
surate with capacity, interest, and ef- 
fort. 

Such a philosophy it is the duty of 
Negro educators and others genuinely 
interested in the welfare of the race 
and the nation to formulate. In order 
to develop and adopt such a philoso- 
phy, at least three things are neces- 
sary. First, Negro teachers and ad- 
ministrators must become more scien- 
tific; second, Negro teachers must ef- 
fect a better coordination between 
learning and life; and third, the whole 
educational process must be infused 
with a moral purpose which will con- 
trol and direct the conduct of pupils, 
teachers, and administrators alike. 

More Science in Negro Education 
Needed.—It would be superfluous here 
to dwell upon the introduction of sci- 
ence and its development in educa- 
tion. We shall discuss, however, some 
aspects of the tardiness with which sci- 
ence has been introduced into Negro 
education. 

Teachers and scientific experts must 
cooperate. There are at least two rea- 
sons for this tardiness: First, some 
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people believe that teachers, and espe- 
cially Negro teachers, need not bother 
about science in education. ‘‘Let the 
expert,”’ they say, “‘do the scientific 
thinking and experimentation and the 
teachers can apply the results of his 
work to teaching.” 

There is a fundamental fallacy in 
the assumption which is implicit in 
this hypothesis. The fact is overlooked 
that true science is a method, a way 
of thinking and acting, and rests upon 
cooperation. Now, in order for persons 
to cooperate in a task there must be a 
basis of common understanding re- 
specting certain fundamental factors 
and conditions underlying the project. 
It is as necessary for the practitioner 
to understand the limitations of the 
technique or material as it is for the 
producer of them to understand the 
limiting factors in the circumstances 
under which his scientific method is to 
be applied. 

It follows, then, that scientific train- 
ing and attitude are necessary in order 
to effectively use the results of the ap- 
plication of science toeducation. Scien- 
tific measurements cannot be so ac- 
curate and other scientific techniques 
and procedures so refined as to elimi- 
nate the necessity for critical thinking 
on the part of those who use them. By 
becoming more scientific in their think- 
ing and approach to their tasks Negro 
teachers may hasten the time when 
science will permeate our educational 
structure and assist in the solution of 
our problems. Also they will thus be- 
come participants in an enterprise of 
substituting for authority, dogmatism, 
tradition, and opinion as the controls 
of our actions, the principles of science 
and experimental method. 

Administrators and teachers in Ne- 


gro schools must become more truly 
scientific. The second reason that sci- 
ence has been tardy in finding a fruit- 
ful field of action in Negro education 
may be attributable both to adminis- 
trators and teachers in Negro schools 
and colleges. In many instances ad- 
ministrators of educational institu- 
tions for Negroes are lacking in under- 
standing and appreciation of the con- 
tributions of science to education. 
This makes them reluctant to allow 
their teachers to introduce some of the 
innovations and newer procedures into 
their educational programs. More- 
over, many of them are men of action, 
brought up in the school of experience, 
hence are impatient with reflection 
and critical evaluation of what they 
do. Another cause of this reluctance 
in some instances may be jealousy and 
fear, coupled with a false idea of ex- 
pressing their power and authority 
and of maintaining their own prestige. 

On the other hand, some Negro 
teachers who have had the advantage 
of scientific training in our leading 
universities often become impatient 
and so out of sympathy with the status 
quo that they antagonize both the ad- 
ministration and their colleagues. The 
revolutionary tendencies of such per- 
sons frequently render impossible the 
development of scientific experimen- 
tation and evaluation. Again there are 
teachers who may be thought of as 
pseudo-scientists; who received only a 
“sprinkling” of the scientific spirit 
rather than an “immersion”; who wish 
to objectify and measure everything; 
and those things which will not lend 
themselves to their scale of measure- 
ments and objectification, including 
some of the social, moral, and spiritual 
values of life, are discounted or en- 
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tirely ignored. Such persons have been 
called sophomoric in their attitudes, 
and, they often become cynical in 
their dispositions toward many of the 
issues of life. 

There is a third group of scientists 
who have retarded the spread of sci- 
ence in Negro schools. They are in- 
dividualists, who believe their partic- 
ular field is the only one amenable 
to-the application of the scientific 
method. They shut themselves off 
from contact with the culture which 
produced them and impede the free 
flow of ideas. This not only thwarts 
their own growth, but it helps develop 
that vicious ‘“‘monster,’’ which we dis- 
cussed earlier, ‘‘compartmentalism,” 
in both school and life. 

From what has been said it may be 
readily inferred that the science to 
which reference has been made is no 
narrow and restricted science, aborted 
to the use of selfish and individualistic 
purposes, but rather an all-inclusive 
science. A science in which abstraction 
and contemplation have a place as 
well as objectivity and exact measure- 
ment. A science which does not ignore 
social cultures and forces, but which 
finds in them fruitful fields of opera- 
tion. When science is thus conceived, 
knowledge will be considered as poten- 
tial power for use in the solution of so- 
cial problems and as guides to conduct. 

Learning and Life Must be Coordi- 
nated.—The second essential in form- 
ulating a philosophy of Negro educa- 
tion and in reconstructing our social 
order is that learning and life must be 
coordinated. 

Teachers must know life. But be- 
fore teachers can coordinate learning 
and life they must themselves know 
life and better understand the social 


issues of the day. Moreover, if they 
are to be really qualified teachers they 
must feel some responsibility for the 
kind of culture into which children are 
thrown daily and into which they will 
soon be inducted as adults. 

Reduced to its simplest terms this 
means that subjects of instruction 
should not be taught in isolation from 
life and without reference to the ulti- 
mate goals of the pupils, but that they 
should be taught with definite refer- 
ence to their social relation and use. It 
further means that teachers of school 
subjects should assume some respon- 
sibility in making their subjects func- 
tion in the culture of the community 
and in the lives of adults. It is too 
much to expect the short schooling re- 
ceived by our youth to provide the in- 
telligence, knowledge, and habits for 
adult responsibilities and functions. 
Our age is too complex, and our prob- 
lems too vast to be dealt with save by 
a union of child and adult education 
and a continuous synthesis of knowl- 
edge and life. Unless the parents and 
patrons advance correspondingly with 
the pupils, education in general will be 
retarded. 

Teachers should be less “‘school- 
minded’ and “‘subject-minded.”? The 
trouble with most of us is, we are 
too ‘‘school-minded” and ‘“‘subject- 
minded.” We have the idea that 
wholesomely and effectively function- 
ing personalities can be developed in a 
social vacuum, and that the child ex- 
ists for the subjects rather than the 
subjects for the child. In consequence, 
we too frequently fail to recognize the 
vital, practical relation of the school 
to the community and disregard the 
individuality of the child in the inter- 
est of the subject. 
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This is not a trait peculiar to Negro 

teachers. Unfortunately, most teach- 
ers of every school system have been 
saturated with the virus. In speaking 
of the evils of education in disregard- 
ing individuality, Esther, in Dickens’ 
Bleak House, said of Richard Car- 
stone: 
He had been eight years at public school, 
and had learned, I understood, to make 
Latin verses of several sorts, in the most 
admirable manner. But I never heard that 
it had been anybody’s business to find out 
what his natural bent was, or where his 
failings lay, or to adapt any kind of knowl- 
edge to him. He had been adapted to the 
verses, and had learned the art of making 
them to such perfection, that if he had re- 
mained in school until he was of age I sup- 
posed he could only have gone on making 
them over and over again, unless he had en- 
larged his education by forgetting how to 
do it. Still, although I had no doubt that 
they were very beautiful, and very im- 
proving, and very sufficient for a great 
mar~ purposes of life, I did doubt whether 
Richard would not have profited more by 
some one studying him a little, instead of 
his studying them quite so much.® 


The manner in which many of us 
teach is calculated to make people 
hate knowledge. I knew a young man 
who entered the first course of a sub- 
ject with great enthusiasm and with 
the hope of making the subject a life- 
long interest. At the close of the course 
he had read so many books, was re- 
quired to learn so many theories, and 
had taken so many examinations that 
he was completely confused as to the 
fundamental meaning and relation of 
the subject and vowed never to open 
a book on it again. 

One is reminded here of a statement 
from another of Dickens’ characters in 
Barbox Brothers. Young Jackson, in 


6 J. L. Hughes, op. cit. 


answer to a former teacher who asked 
him what she was like, said: ‘‘ You are 
like a blight all through the year to 
me. You hard-lined, thin-lipped, re- 
pressive, changeless woman with a 
wax mask on! You are like the Devil 
to me—most of all when you teach me 
religious things, for you make me ab- 
hor them.’’? 

Need of a Higher Morality.—Even 
though science may be diffused 
throughout our educational program 
and every teacher be thoroughly in- 
noculated with its method and spirit; 
and though learning and life be so co- 
ordinated that they are practically co- 
existent, there is still one requisite 
before we can have a sound philosophy 
of life and education: It 7s necessary to 
have the whole process undergirded and 
shot through with moral purpose. Too 
many teachers in their anxiety to be 
thought sophisticated have discarded 
not only their religious beliefs, but 
have frequently lost their moral integ- 
rity. Many of our schools and colleges, 
in order to be modern, stress only intel- 
lectual training, disregarding almost 
entirely the importance of developing 
character. The state of our educa- 
tional system is today characterized 
by no greater calamity than the lack 
of esteem and the disregard which 
many pupils and students have for 
some of their teachers. This lack of 
esteem and this disregard are due al- 
most wholly to a lack of moral in- 
tegrity and strength of character in 
the teachers affected. 

Injustice, partiality, deceit, bluff, 
falsehood, disregard of the finer sen- 
sibilities of children, cruelty, and 
licentiousness are among the evils of 


7 Ibid. 
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which teachers in general are fre- 
quently accused. If certain of these 
qualities are attributable to any of the 
teachers and administrators in our 
Negro schools and colleges, they 
should reflect on the example they 
are having on the character of Negro 
youth. Because of the power of ex- 
ample, teachers should be of the high- 
est type which our civilization affords. 
If a teacher is deficient in some skill or 
branch of knowledge frequently by 
hard and diligent work the deficiency 
may be remedied, but if he reaches 
maturity without having acquired an 
abiding sense of personal, social, and 
professional ethics, God help the pu- 
pils! 

All the great teachers, prophets, 
and leaders of every age have been 
men and women who were dominated 
by strong moral purposes: Socrates, 
Jeremiah, Jesus, Commenius, Pesta- 
lozzi, Horace Mann, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Frederick Douglass, and Booker 
Washington, not to mention countless 
others less well known but who had a 
tremendous influence on their own 
and subsequent ages. Under the care 
of our teachers the leaders (and fol- 
lowers), who are to make possible a 
better day, are now in the making. 
Upon the character of the teacher will 
depend not only the knowledge and 
skill of the children, but their vision, 
fortitude, and moral integrity. 

In view of the early age at which 
children acquire their moral concepts 
and because of the many other varied 
and subtle agencies which day by day 
create children’s desires, tastes and 
motives, a heavy responsibility rests 
upon the teacher. The primary motive 
of the movie, the press, the radio, and 
the many forms of commercialized 


amusements is to make profit. With 
this aim in mind they take the line of 
least resistance and appeal to the 
lower tastes and desires. These tend 
by the very weight of their own im- 
mediate satisfaction to pull the tastes 
and ideals further and further down 
in the scale of values as the child 
grows into maturity. The only anti- 
dote we have for this ‘‘moral malady”’ 
is to counteract it through the school. 
But if the school encourages no finer 
tastes than the “‘street’’ and offers no 
higher ideals, then we are in a sad 
plight. 


Steps IN DEVELOPING A PHILOSOPHY 
oFr NEGRO EDUCATION 


If the Negro teachers are to become 
cooperators in the process of vitalizing 
learning and of relating what they 
teach to the needs and conditions of 
Negro boys and girls they must en- 
large their outlook on life and become 
better acquainted with and more sym- 
pathetic toward the life the Negroes 
have lived and are living now. This lat- 
ter demand is absolutely essential if 
they are not to help reconstruct Negro 
culture in America. 

Special Problems to be Attacked.— 
What are some of the specialized and 
practical problems which Negro teach- 
ers must attack if they are to assume 
this larger responsibility of remodeling 
our lives in terms of a reconstructed 
philosophy such as we have tried to 
outline? The problems which I shall 
suggest are only illustrative of many 
others. They obtrude themselves not 
only upon the Negro teacher-in-serv- 
ice, but also, to the institutions pre- 
paring Negro teachers, they become a 
matter of real concern. 

The first problem to be mentioned 
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is one of morals. It is difficult to 
preach the worth of goodness to him 
when in his relation to the majority 
group the Negro frequently encount- 
ers so much injustice, deceit, and lack 
of fair play. Yet in spite of these 
things, while making every effort to 
eradicate them, Negroes should con- 
tinue to cultivate those qualities of 
“faith, hope, and charity” which have 
characterized the race in the past. 

It has been said that the Negro is a 
child of nature. If this be true, then 
it should not be difficult for him to be 
honest and truthful. And, indeed, it 
has been reported that in general 
primitive Negroes in Africa are truth- 
ful and honest. It has further been re- 
ported by good authority that many 
immoral traits unknown to the Afri- 
can were inculcated in him through 
his contact with western “culture.” 
Certainly it cannot be gainsaid that 
the Negro in America learned many 
of the vices now attributed to him 
during the period of slavery. 

Would it not be well, therefore, for 
Negroes to refrain from imitating the 
vices of our western culture and to 
consider the wisdom of going back to 
the ‘faith of their fathers,”’ and root- 
ing their lives in the fertile soil of sim- 
plicity, faith, hope, and love? While 
intelligently seeking economic secur- 
ity for the least of us, let us not be- 
come “dollar chasers’ and money 
mad; while constantly maintaining an 
intelligent vigil concerning our per- 
sonal and group welfare, let us not lose 
faith in the ultimate goodness of hu- 
manity; while facing the stern facts of 
life with industry, courage, and de- 
termination, let us still be optimistic 
and dominated by the spirit of good 
cheer and the belief that ‘‘God’s in his 


heaven; all’s right with the world’; 
and even though men may despise and 
persecute us, while using every avail- 
able means of defense and self protec- 
tion, let us not permit the germ of hate 
to find lodgment in our breasts. 

This is the ‘faith of our fathers” 
which should be taught Negro youth, 
not merely because they are Negroes, 
but because they are the most likely 
channels through which the faith that 
is so much needed today may be 
passed on to civilization. Such a spirit 
will give moral purpose to our lives, 
and will in turn integrate our person- 
alities, unify the various forces of our 
civilization and direct them toward 
higher and more satisfying goals. 

Then, there are the problems of race 
pride and personality. During the 
period of slavery the personality of 
the Negro was depreciated, and race 
pride was discouraged. In view of 
these facts, therefore, teaching Ne- 
groes something about the history and 
accomplishments of their race in order 
to engender the spirit of personal and 
race pride becomes a matter of great 
importance. Notwithstanding this fact 
the regular school histories contain 
practically nothing of an inspiring na- 
ture concerning the race, and very few 
public schools for Negroes have courses 
in Negro history. While not surprising 
under the circumstances, it is lament- 
able how little most Negro high-school 
graduates and many college gradu- 
ates know about their own race. This 
deficiency may be partially corrected 
by giving all prospective Negro teach- 
ers, as well as those already in service, 
instruction in the background of the 
Negro and his contributions to civiliza- 
tion, and instruction in diffusing this 
information among Negroes, either by 
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regular courses or through extra-class 
activities. The Negro teacher has a re- 
sponsibility in this connection to 
adults of the community, both white 
and colored, as well as to the pupils. 

Among other social problems tend- 
ing to restrict the expansion of the cul- 
ture of the Negro which teachers 
should study, from the historical view- 
point, as well as from the contem- 
porary social, scientific, and philo- 
sophical approach, the following may 
be mentioned: Lack of self-confidence, 
lack of cooperation, and need of inter- 
racial good will. Three other charac- 
teristics, resulting partially from the 
Negro’s background, which should be 
mentioned in this connection are: 
Lack of precision and definiteness, 
procrastination, and lack of ability for 
sustained interest. Some special edu- 
cational problems which should be at- 
tacked and their implications studied 
are: Lack of availability of schools, 
shortness ef the school term, retarda- 
tion, lack of facilities, and dispropor- 
tion between enrollment of Negro 
boys and girls. And, finally, certain 
economic problems, such as: Aversion 
to work, partially attributable to the 
system of slavery; the shifts taking 
place in the Negro’s occupational life, 
due to economic trends; and the need 
of re-education should be given special 
consideration. 

Many of these problems and others 
not mentioned are peculiar to the Ne- 
gro only to the extent that his back- 
ground accentuates their bearing, and 
his present relation to our society pre- 
vents a normal solution of them. 
Therefore, to the extent that problems 
are peculiar to the Negro and his rela- 
tionship to the body politic is abnor- 
mal Negro educators should acknowl- 


edge the situation, face the facts, and 
devise ways and means of facilitating 
the personal and social integration of 
members of the race. Whatever extra 
training and work are required and 
however difficult the task sooner or 
later the responsibility must be dis- 
charged. 

If the Negro teacher is to regain the 
esteem of the public and assume his 
rightful position of leadership in re- 
constructing our lives, he must go out- 
side the textbook and the classroom 
and grapple with practical problems 
of social welfare, economics, politics, 
morals, and religion. He must relate 
learning to life and his teaching to the 
community culture and the general 
advancement of the race. 

Special Training Needed.—In order 
to attack these and similar problems 
with intelligence, Negro teachers must 
have larger equipment than has in the 
past been given by their regular aca- 
demic and professional education. 
That training has usually taught 
teachers what and how to teach. A 
study and consideration of such prob- 
lems as outlined here will help them 
to select the larger goals toward which 
they should strive and will answer the 
question why one goal is better than 
another and why one means of attain- 
ment rather than another should be 
preferred. Also a consideration of some 
of the fundamental moral problems 
suggested above on the part of teacher- 
preparing institutions will teach youth 
that it is better to be wise than smart; 
that the good life is more to be desired 
than sophistication; and that fair play 
in the end is more fruitful than clever- 
ness. 

Necessary Facts Available.—There 
are many scientific studies of various 
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phases of Negro life which may fur- 
nish the necessary facts upon which to 
base a sound and feasible philosophy 
and program of Negro education. 
Among them may be mentioned the 
statistical studies of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute; the contributions of the College 
of Education of Howard University; 
studies made by the staff members 
and students at Fisk University, the 
University of North Carolina, and 
Peabody College; contributions of the 
Southern Interracial Commission and 
some of the philanthropic founda- 
tions; the findings of the President’s 
Committee on Social Trends, as well 
as reports and publications of other 
organizations such as the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, the National Urban League, and 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; and 
finally government publications, espe- 
cially those of the Census Bureau and 
the Office of Education. 

Negro teachers should become fa- 
miliar with these bodies of informa- 
tion; and institutions for the training 
of Negro teachers should make them 
available to prospective teachers and 
see that they develop the knowledge 
and skill in an effective use of them. 

Schools For Negroes Need Reorgani- 
zatton.— Moreover, certain defects in 
these institutions should be corrected. 
Recent studies show great heterogene- 
ity in practically every phase of their 
work and a lack of coordination be- 
tween their educational programs and 
the needs of the school and the race.* 

Negro teacher-preparing institutions 
must bring order out of confusion as 
far as their own curriculum offerings 


* Ambrose Caliver, op. cit. 
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and practices are concerned if prospec- 
tive Negro teachers are to have a uni- 
fied grasp of the various bodies of hu- 
man knowledge to which they are ex- 
posed, and if they are to develop a 
philosophy which will underly and ani- 
mate their teaching. 

Individual and Group Action Needed. 
—The offensive against a society 
which is morally bankrupt, mentally 
confused, and spiritually disintegrated 
must be made on a broad front. Every 
individual Negro with any race pride, 
patriotism, and vision should have his 
imagination fired by the opportunity 
to participate in so challenging an en- 
terprise. 

The opinions of some persons to the 
contrary notwithstanding, I believe 
the fortunes of Negroes are tied to- 
gether; and that our largest good will 
be realized by united, determined, and 
courageous action resulting from a 
gradual, sane, intelligent, and scien- 
tific approach. 

We must remember that the chief 
characteristic of a culture is that its 
fundamental and motivating beliefs, 
aspirations, and patterns are held in 
common by large groups, and that 
those large groups begin with a few 
persons. One individual here, a small 
group there, and another individual or 
small group somewhere else. Their in- 
tercommunication finally results in a 
community of ideas and beliefs, which, 
likewise, eventually unites with an- 
other similar group, until the spread- 
ing ideas, attitudes, beliefs, and pat- 
terns become the dominating culture 
pattern of the race. 

Challenge to Negro Teachers Organi- 
zations.—Does not this offer a chal- 
lenge and opportunity to the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored 
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Schools, and to state and local teach- 
ers’ associations? Not only that, it is 
a direct challenge to every individual 
teacher to start where he is and to be- 
gin to find ways and means of realizing 
our goals. The way is hard, but the 
rewards are rich. Moreover, it is a mat- 
ter of enlightened self-interest—we 
cannot save our own lives except as we 
lose them in the great struggle for the 
life cf mankind. 


CONCLUSION 


Our goal is a philosophy of educa- 
tion and life. But we cannot pursue 
our goal without reference to the road 
which leads to it and the obstacles 
which must be encountered. We have 
attempted here to make only a brief 
sketch of the pathway along which we 
must travel and to suggest an ap- 
proach to some of the problems in- 
volved. There are certain dangers in 
the program outlined here, as is true 
of every step taken toward social and 
moral advancement. 

To attain the desired goals Ne- 
groes must not only appropriate the 
solid values of modern civilization, 
but they must also avoid, as far as 
possible, its errors, shams, and de- 
fects. While applying scientific pro- 
cedures to their education they should 
attempt to escape the pitfalls of ‘““com- 
partmentalism,’”’ unwarranted speed, 
and materialism. In addition, while 


endeavoring in every possible way to 
improve their condition and to be- 
come full-fledged citizens of our de- 
mocracy, they must not be blind to 
the peculiar problems facing the Ne- 
gro at present. Moreover, they must 
bring to their tasks sound principles 
of the fundamental values of life and 
a high conception of the aims and pur- 
poses of living. And, they must be im- 
bued with the true meaning of confi- 
dence, goodness, truth, duty, service, 
loyalty, home, and love. Negro teach- 
ers should take the initiative in this 
movement and assume a leadership 
which will be based on informed intel- 
ligence, critical evaluation, and moral 
purpose. 

While to many the road may appear 
dark now, it will become clearer as we 
proceed; and many supposed hind- 
rances will prove only imaginary. 
More important, we shall become 
so intrigued with the adventure and 
the journey will become so fruitful of 
achievements and results that we would 
not turn back if we could. And, we 
shall find ourselves on a continuous 
exploration, the goals of which expand 
and extend as the pursuit advances, 
and the unified and integrated person- 
alities of the participants, both indi- 
vidualand group, will send their benef- 
icent influence in ever widening cir- 
cles throughout the racé and the Na- 
tion. 








Recreational Reading of Negro 
College Students 


MOLLIE E. DUNLAP 


The growing interest of librarians, 
educators, and others in what people 
actually read, what they would like to 
read, and how to encourage them to 
read more of the right sort of litera- 
ture, is, perhaps, responsible for the 
modest survey which these pages re- 
port. Many investigations have been 
made concerning the reading habits 
and interests of adults and children— 
Gray and Munro, in their Reading In- 
terests and Habits of Adults, list some 
150 and several have been completed 
since the publication of their book. A 
glance at this bibliography will dis- 
close that not more than 6 of the total 
are concerned with the reading of col- 
lege students and not one of these is 
based upon the reading of Negro col- 
lege students. It is with the latter 
group that we are to be confined in 
this paper. 

Information on the reading habits 
of students at Atlanta, Fisk, and 
Howard Universities, Hampton Insti- 
tute, West Virginia State College, Win- 
ston-Salem (North Carolina) Teach- 
ers College, and a few Negro students 
at the University of Michigan and the 
Western State Teachers College in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, supplies the 
basis for this study. The material was 
secured by means of a questionnaire 
which is a modification of the form 


1 W.S. Gray and Ruth Munro, Reading 
Habits and Interests of Adults. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1929. Bibliography pp. 
275-98. 


used by Gray and Munro.” Magazine, 
newspaper, and book reading are repre- 
sented. 

Samplings were made of both fresh- 
men and seniors in each institution, in 
an effort to get their reactions upon 
entering and upon leaving college. 
Seventy-five complete questionnaires 
from each group in each college were 
desired; but this was not possible, es- 
pecially with the seniors. Of the 1000 
blanks sent out, only 610 complete 
ones were returned—438 freshmen, 
149 seniors, and 23 miscellaneous 
(from the two Michigan schools). Al- 
though tabulations are made sepa- 
rately for freshmen and seniors, the 
differences in their reading habits are 
not sufficiently marked to warrant 
much, if any, comment. 

The mooted question, ‘Do college 
students read?” is usually answered 
negatively by instructors and libra- 
rians. But before making such an em- 
phatic and ready answer one should 
ask, ‘Read what?” Of course, the 
question to which they are really an- 
swering “No” is, ‘‘Do college students 
read worth-while literature on their 
own initiative for purely recreational 
or other purposes?”’ One cannot say 
that they do net read, for a student 
cannot get very far in a college course 
today without reading. Assignments of 
outside or collateral reading grow 
more and more voluminous and sup- 
ply justification, in many instances, 


2 Tbid., pp. 134-7. 
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for the excuse that is a favorite with 
students: “‘I have no time for recrea- 
tional reading.” 

It is true that students read little 
outside of required assignments. Rea- 
sons for this have been summarized by 
Mr. Wu:?? 


1. Lack of time. Social and athletic ac- 
tivities absorb much of the time not al- 
lotted to students’ college courses. One 
often hears complaints from the student 
that he is so pressed by crowded schedules 
that he does not have the time he wishes 
to read the interesting books which he is 
continually hearing about. 

2. Lack of adequate books to attract their 
interest. This is especially true of some in- 
stitutions which are handicapped in their 
budgets and which provide only funds for 
instructional purposes. 

3. Many students do not appreciate the 
value of leisure reading and would never 
turn to the printed page for pleasure or 
recreation. 

4, Many would-be readers have not de- 
veloped habits of reading. They do not know 
where to secure material for their taste, or 
how to select from the appalling flood of 
printed material. 


He further states that the “factors en- 
tering into cultural and recreational 
reading of college students, then, are: 
leisure, interest, and adequate provi- 
sion both as to reading material and 
place—a quiet, pleasant and inviting 
place other than the general reading 
room.’’4 

This study will not show that stu- 
dents read very much outside of re- 
quirements. Not many questionnaires 
had been tabulated before it was quite 
apparent that most of the books listed 


3 Kwang Tsing Wu, Cultural and Recrea- 
tional Reading. 1932. p. 6. An unpublished 
seminar paper presented as a course re- 
quirement in the University of Michigan 
Library School. 

* Op. cit., p. 7. 


as having been read recently by the 
students were those required in Eng- 
lish literature courses. This condition 
obtained in spite of the note at the be- 
ginning of the questionnaire: ‘‘Each 
of these questions refers to reading 
which you do on your own initiative.” 
Another proof that only little recrea- 
tional reading is done is afforded by 
answers given to the question, “How 
much time do you spend each week on 
reading other than assignments?” The 
hours range from 0 to 28, with an aver- 
age of 7 hours per week for the whole 
number. This means that in many in- 
stances only an hour per day is spent 
in recreational reading, and when you 
realize that even this hour, in a large 
number of cases, goes to the news- 
paper, the situation is indeed grave. 
If this does not offer a challenge to in- 
structors and librarians, nothing will! 

It is hoped by the writer that the 
findings herein recorded will be of use 
to librarians in Negro colleges in book 
selection, especially in the choice of 
books for recreational reading. Many 
methods have been tried to induce 
students to read independently and a 
few of these are suggested in the fol- 
lowing pages. They may be supple- 
mented by any others which have been 
found workable. 


RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


Newspaper Reading —Apparently no 
encouragement is needed in newspaper 
reading, since 90 per cent or more of 
each group read one or more news- 
papers daily. Far too much time is 
spent in such reading, however, for 
some students admit spending 2 to 3 
hours daily in this way. The range for 
the 610 students is from 10 minutes 
to 3 hours, but in most cases the aver- 
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TABLE I 
Parts OF NEWSPAPER READ BY 438 FRESH- 
MAN AND 172 SENIOR NEGRO COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 








Parts of Paper Read Fresh- Seniors 





men 
% % 

Front page 84.4 90.6 
News inside 48.4 §1.7 
Editorial page 64.3 71.5 
Sports 56.6 44.1 
Ads 17.8 23.2 
Comic section 70.5 61.6 
Home page 26.0 36.0 
Financial section 9.8 6.3 
Other sections 14.3 13.3 





age is between 30 and 40 minutes, 
with the freshmen spending slightly 
more time than the seniors. Even this 
is too long to spend on the average 
daily which is filled with crime and 
sensation. Local dailies, the New York 
Times, and the Negro weeklies supply 
the sources for this reading. 

Table I shows the percentage of 
each group which reads the various 
parts of the paper. The front page 
ranks first in each group when total 
percentages are considered, but Ho- 
ward freshmen, by one point prefer the 
comic page. Fisk seniors give both 


TABLE II 


MANNER OF READING NEWSPAPER BY 
Necro CoLLeGE FRESHMEN AND 
SENIORS 








Fresh- Seniors 
Manner of Reading men 
(438) (172) 





% 

Glance at headlines 32.1 ais 
Front page thoroughly 22.3 23.2 
All about special interests 47.0 52.9 
Everything thoroughly 13.4 5.8 
No special plan 21.3 13.9 





these parts an equal rating. Comics, 
editorial page, news inside the paper 
and sports have relatively high rank- 
ing. The financial section and ads. are 
read very little. 


In the manner of reading the paper 
(Table II) both groups, as a whole, 
place ‘All about my special interests” 
first, but Fisk and Hampton seniors, 
considered separately, prefer ‘“‘Glanc- 
ing at the headlines’; 19 freshmen 
at Fisk admit reading ‘‘Everything 
thoroughly”; 8 at Atlanta, 9 at Hamp- 
ton, and 14 at the Winston-Salem 
Teachers College make this same mis- 
take. No newspaper is worth such in- 
discriminate attention and it is un- 
questionably necessary that someone 


TABLE III 


Kinp oF Book Most FREQUENTLY READ 
BY NEGRO COLLEGE FRESHMEN AND 
SENIORS 








Fresh- Seniors 
Kind of Book men 
(438) (172) 





% % 
Fiction 76.2 83.1 
Biography 14.6 12.7 
Poetry 23.9 33.1 
Essays 18.7 9.3 
Drama 20.7 31.3 
History 23.2 22.6 
Travel 15.5 13.3 
Science 19.1 12.2 
Religion 8.4 9.3 
Philosophy 6.6 11.0 
Fine Arts 7.0 8.1 
Vocation 7.5 161 





take a hand in convincing these stu- 
dents that the newspaper does not de- 
serve so much of their time, which 
might well be put to better use in 
other reading. 

Most of the students admit that the 
paper is easily available, while others 
do not consider its presence in the li- 
brary as affording ready access. These 
few, I suppose, would like to have it 
in the dormitories and rooming houses. 

Book Reading.—Table III, records 
the scores of each group for the type of 
book usually read. That fiction leads 
is not surprising, since it is the gen- 
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eral form of recreational reading. 
Poetry has more votes for second 
place than any other type; while 
drama, science, and philosophy follow 
in order. Biography, often thought a 
popular subject, does not prove so 
with these young people. 

A general conclusion is, that stu- 
dents do not read much non-fiction 
when choosing books for purely recrea- 
tional purposes. They naturally wish 
to get away from whatever smacks of 
required reading when it is being done 
for pleasure. Supplying popular and 
readable, books on non-fiction sub- 


TABLE IV 


MANNER OF SELEcTING Books By NEGRO 
CoLLEGE FRESHMEN AND SENIORS 








Fresh- Seniors 





majority of cases, third. A student is 
prone to read everything by an author 
because he has liked two or three of 
his works. Few authors merit this 
compliment—certainly not the crea- 
tor of the Tarzan books, which some 
students declare they have read in 


their sum total! 


Authors read within the last six 
months by all or a majority of the 


groups include: 


Adams, J. T. 
Baum, Vicki 
Buck, Pearl 


Burroughs, Edgar R. 


Cather, Willa 


Clemens, Samuel L. 


Cullen, Countee 
Deeping, Warwick 
Dickens, Charles 
Dreiser, Theodore 
DuBois, W. E. B. 
Dumas, Alexander 
Eliot, George 
Embree, Edwin 
Fauset, Jessie 
Ferber, Edna 
Fisher, Dorothy C. 
Fisher, Rudolph 
Galsworthy, John 
Grey, Zane 
Hardy, Thomas 


Johnson, James W. 
Larsen, Nella 

Lewis, Sinclair 
Moton, R. R. 
Norris, Kathleen 
O’Neil, Eugene 
Oppenheim, E. Philips 
Peterkin, Julia 
Porter, Gene 8. 
Rinehart, Mary R. 
Rohmer, "Sax 
Schuyler, George S. 
Shakespeare, William 
Shelley, Mary 
Stevenson, Robert L. 
Thayer, Tiffany 

Van Dine, 8. 8S. 

Van Vechten, Carl 
Wallace, Edgar 
Wallace, Lew 
Washington, B. T. 





Manner of Selection men 
(438) (172) 
| % % 

Book review 21.9 38.3 
Knowledge of the author 48.6 63.3 
Recommendation of a 

friend 45.6 §1.7 
Book club 4.5 4.6 
Special subject 26.4 31.3 
Convenience or accessi- 

bility 14.1 18.0 
Other ways 10.0 3.4 





jects will do much to increase the 
reading in this field. 

Students select their books (Table 
IV), first, “through a knowledge of the 
author”; and, second, ‘through the 
recommendation of a friend.” Fisk 
seniors and Howard freshmen place 
the two on an even basis; whereas 
West Virginia State freshmen give the 
latter first place. A librarian is sorry 
to see that more do not use the book 
reviews as their chief means of selec- 
tion; yet, it is heartening to notice 
that in two cases—seniors at Fisk and 
Atlanta—it ranks second, and in the 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel Wharton, Edith 
Hughes, Langston Woodson, Carter G. 
Hurst, Fannie : 
The representation of Negro writers 
and those who write about Negroes is 
striking but not surprising. Students, 
no less than others, are primarily in- 
terested in themselves. Most reading 
surveys prove this. Although they do 
not accept the novels of Van Vechten, 
Hughes, and Peterkin as typical of 
themselves, they feel an urge to read 
them because they are purported to 
represent some phases of Negro life. 
Embree’s Brown America, Moton’s 
What the Negro Thinks, Schuyler’s 
Slaves Today, and Cullen’s poems are 
representative of the non-fiction about 
Negroes which is popular with stu- 
dents. 
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I cannot refrain from believing that 
a number of the avowed “‘best’”’ books 
given in the lists are the result of Eng- 
lish-literature-course requirementsand 
not chosen by the students for recrea- 


TABLE V 


Sources oF Books aNp MAGAZINES READ 
BY NEGRO CoLLEGE STUDENTS 








Fresh- Seniors 





Sources men 
(438) (172) 
% % 

Book clubs 3.6 2.9 

Public libraries 43.6 48.2 

Book stores 25.7 22.0 

School or college libraries 73.5 70.9 
Circulation or rental 

libraries 8.6 16.8 

Friends 58.9 55.8 

Publishers’ associations 6.6 8.1 





tional purposes. The average fresh- 
man in college will not read such books 
as Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, Gals- 
worthy’s Forsyte Saga, Burnham’s The 
Normal Mind, or Dimnet’s The Art of 
Thinking, unless he has been required 
to do so by his English instructor. 
When, however, one finds in a list 
Glynn’s Three Weeks, Pedler’s Red 
Ashes, or Temple Bailey’s Silver Slip- 
pers, he can be absolutely certain that 
the student has exercised his own 
choice in selection; for, surely, no 
instructor would recommend or re- 
quire the reading of such. It is encour- 
aging to see so many reading the type 
of book of which the following are 
characteristic: 

Buck’s The Good Earth, and Sons; Con- 
nelly’s Green Pastures; Conrad’s Victory; 
De Kruif’s Microbe Hunters; Dumas’ The 
Three Musketeers; Hawthorne’s The Scarlet 
Letter; Hindus’ Humanity Uprooted; Hud- 
son’s Green Mansions; Locke’s The New 
Negro; O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra; Parker’s Disraeli; and Washington’s 
Up from Slavery. 





Zane Grey is by far the most popu- 
lar of all the authors reported as hav- 
ing been read. At least a dozen differ- 
ent titles of his were listed, not only 
by boys, but by girls as well. 

These lists (I wish there were space 
to publish them in their entirety) are 
reflective of what appears on the 
shelves of the libraries of these in- 
stitutions, for Table V indicates that 
the source of books for most of the 
students is the college library. It is 
not to be assumed, however, that all 
of these books are secured from that 
source (not the Tarzan books, surely!), 
as their friends stand second as a 
source of supply. That the public 
library does not loom as large as we 
would like (it stands first with Howard 
students, however), is easily explained 
in at least two ways: (1) the presence 
of a library on the campus; (2) public 
libraries in the South are few, and for 
the Negro they have been nil until 
very recently. As a whole the race is 
not library conscious. 


TABLE VI 


THE READING ENVIRONMENT OF NEGRO 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 








Fresh- Seniors 
Stimulating Influences men 
(438) (172) 





Books available when a 


child: % % 
At home 73.2 83.1 
At school 54.7 68.6 
At public library 54.3 56.3 
Family encourage reading 74.1 80.8 
Person stimulates to read 53.1 64.5 
College training influence 
reading 65.2 85.4 
Books easily available 78.9 71.5 
Read moreif moretime 91.7 94.1 





Reference to Table VI will indicate 
that not so many of the students had 
access to the public library during 
their childhood. It has been only in 
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comparatively recent years that the 
state of North Carolina has had Ne- 
gro branches of the public library. At 
present there are only 8 in the entire 
state, with a meager combined total 
of 12,587 volumes to be used by 73,- 
249 Negroes in these 8 cities. This 
condition can be duplicated, no doubt, 
throughout the South. 

I was impressed by the fact that 
most of these students had parents 
who encouraged them to read and 
provided books in the home. I would 
not have thought this true to so large 
an extent. A few indicated very defi- 
nitely that they were not encouraged 
to read. In answer to the question as 
to how their parents encouraged them 
to read, most of the students said that 
books and magazines were bought for 
them; that they received them as 
gifts at Christmas time and for birth- 
days; that borrowers’ cards were 
secured at the public library; that 
parents read to them; and, in a num- 
ber of instances, a period of each day 
was set aside for reading and the 
children were made to spend the time 
in this manner. One boy wrote that 
he received little encouragement at 
home except religious instruction 
through the Bible. A few stated that 
the example of their parents had 
fostered a desire for this worth-while 
pastime. The persons given credit for 
stimulating the reading interest of 
some students were mother, father, 
sister, brother, aunt, teacher, and 
friend. 

In most cases college training has 
influenced the reading habits of these 
students. The greatest number of 
negatives occur among the freshmen 
who had not been in college long 
enough to be able to answer this ques- 


tion in the affirmative. Ways in which 
an influence had been manifested in- 
clude: greater variety of choice; new 
fields of interest; ability to discrim- 
inate between worthwhile and less 
worthy authors; increased desire for 
a broader view of life; compulsory 
reading fostered an interest in reading 
for pleasure; created speed in reading; 
so much required reading killed a de- 
sire for further reading; less time for 
recreational reading. The negative 
reaction, as evidenced by these last 
two effects, was unusual, and only ten 
students very definitely said they 
would not read more if they had more 
time. In a few of these 10 cases the 
students had defective vision, which 
made more reading unwise. 

The average number of books read, 
other than those required, over a 
period of 6 months, ranged from 12 
for the seniors at Winston-Salem 
Teachers College to 35 for the seniors 
at Atlanta University. Individual 
numbers ran from 0 to 135. It is al- 
most inconceivable that any student 
found time to read so many books, 
but perhaps he did nothing else. There 
were several who had read 50 or more, 
but the general average was 20 for 
the 6 months. Considering the amount 
of required reading that must be done 
this average is not so low. One cannot 
truthfully say, then, that Negro col- 
lege students do not read, at least a 
little, if the results of this survey mean 
anything. 

Magazine Reading.—In listing the 
magazines read, those occuring most 
frequently were the Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping, and the Literary 
Digest. The Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion and the Ladies Home Journal were 
fairly popular, too. Most of the boys 
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included Collier’s, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Liberty, Popular Science, and 
Popular Mechanics. The “quality” 
magazines were represented by the 
Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, Scribner’s, 
and the Saturday Review of Literature. 
Some popular ones, such as Ballyhoo, 
Hooey, Life, and True Story were 
listed. Abbott’s Monthly, the Crisis, 
Opportunity, Southern Workman and 
the Journal of Negro History were, of 
course, included. There were a few 
professional journals, also: Home Eco- 
nomics Journal, the Normal Instructor, 
English Journal, Historical Outlook, 
Journal of Secondary Education, Jour- 
nal of Health and Physical Education, 
School & Society, and School Arts. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, L’ Illustration, 
Westermann’s Monatshefte, Deutsche 
Rundschau, and Le Temps were the 
foreign periodicals read by a few. In 
addition to the Literary Digest, other 
news weeklies read were Time, New 
Republic, and the Nation. 

This very superficial recording of 
a few facts relative to the reading 
tastes and habits of students in the 
colleges concerned, shows the follow- 
ing general statements to be true: 


1. Students do read something. 


2. Over 90 per cent read the news- 
papers and spend too much time on 
them. The front page, editorials, 
sports, and comics are the preferred 
sections of the paper. Reading ‘‘every- 
thing about their special interests” 
and “glancing at the headlines” are 
the favorite methods of reading the 
paper. 

3. Most of the students like fiction 
for recreational reading; poetry is 
their second choice. Books are selected 
through ‘“‘a knowledge of the author” 


and the “recommendation of a friend.” 
Negro authors and those who write 
about Negroes are popular. Writers 
of popular fiction predominate, with 
Zane Grey far in the lead. Most of 
the books read are obtained from the 
college library. There is not much 
difference between the reading of 
freshmen and of seniors, nor between 
boys and girls, except that, perhaps, 
there is a slight preference for mystery 
stories and a few more non-fiction 
titles in the lists submitted by the 
boys. 

4. Many types of magazines are 
read, but the Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, and the Literary Digest 
are read more regularly than any 
others. Race periodicals are well rep- 
resented. 

5. Only 10 students out of 610 said 
they would not read more if they had 
more time. 

6. The average number of books 
read by each student in the past 6 
months is 20, and 7 hours per week 
is the average time spent on recrea- 
tional reading. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ENCOURAGING 
RECREATIONAL READING 


Many methods of inducing students 
to read more outside of course require- 
ments have been tried with more or 
less success. Doubtless some that have 
proved valuable to individual librari- 
ans are known only to those trying 
them and the profession has not been 
given the benefit of their helpful sug- 
gestions. There are some, however, 
which are commonly tried by various 
libraries and those offered in this paper 
are by no means original and are 
merely suggestive. It is hoped that 
they may give a fruitful i+ a to some 
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librarians who may not have tried 
them yet, or encourage others to try 
them. again. 

Naturally, the first step in the proc- 
ess is to provide the books and access 
to them. Frequently, access is all the 
encouragement needed for some per- 
sons. The writer has a very strong 
leaning toward the housing of books 
for leisure reading in a room set apart 
just for this purpose. It is true that 
most of our libraries cannot afford 
space for such a luxury, but it may 
have its inception in a corner of a room 
devoted to other library activities. The 
important thing is to get it started as 
quickly as possible, no matter how 
humble the beginning. When its 
worth has been demonstrated neces- 
sity will provide the needed larger 
quarters. 

The aim should be toward a com- 
bination open shelf and browsing 
room. I consider freedom among the 
books an absolute essential in encour- 
aging an interest in, and a love for, 
them. The lack of formality in such a 
room will be achieved by means of 
low shelving, with a few floor cases 
when the wall space is not sufficient; 
easy, comfortable chairs and stools; 
lamps, flowers, plants, pictures; and 
in my browsing room there must be 
a fireplace—a setting that approaches 
the library in the home, where the 
atmosphere is friendly, inviting, and 
alluring—such that one cannot resist 
strolling in, and once in, there will be 
no question of remaining. 

The shelves should be lined with 
gaily colored books which appeal first 
of all to the eye—there is something 
so satisfying about a book which is 
beautiful and pleasing physically. It is 
so much easier to be lured into the 


inner pages of a book if the outside has 
intrigued one. Magazines here and 
there will lend to the color and general 
cheerfulness. I would have no news- 
papers in my browsing room. 

In order not to lose identity entirely 
with the library proper of the college, 
there must be display racks, bulletin 
boards, and a desk which will serve 
for charging and discharging books as 
I do not favor the restriction of the 
use of the books to the room as do 
many librarians. An attendant li- 
brarian who is a friendly adviser, a 
fellow-lover of books and not on duty 
to police the place is, of course, ex- 
pected. This person must be chosen 
very carefully, for much of the suc- 
cess of the venture depends upon him: 
one who invites questioning; who is 
untiring in giving assistance; who is 
tactful about suggestions; yet, withal, 
a person who commands the respect 
and confidence of the students. 

The collection in this room, dedi- 
cated to the satisfying of the desire for 
recreational reading, must be carefully 
selected. There will be, of course, the 
accepted classics, the standard au- 
thors, the best current fiction (and 
some that librarians may not consider 
so desirable), the works of Negro 
authors, and the magazines which the 
students seem to prefer together with 
some which they ought to prefer. ‘“‘Be- 
cause students are primarily inter- 
ested in themselves, because they have 
a preoccupation with the personal, 
and because they are, or ought to 
be, interested in the world they are 
going to live in, the leisure time li- 
brary, if it is to meet these two lines 
of interest through books, would have 
to concern itself, much more generally 
than college libraries now do, with the 
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books of the moment.’ Carrying out 
this idea, which is my own belief, too, 
the browsing room should place em- 
phasis upon contemporary literature. 
The writer of the above quotation 
rightly says that each generation has 
a right to the company of its con- 
temporaries. Courses in literature may 
come down to Masefield and Gals- 
worthy, but these two will be old men 
of letters to this generation. They 
should know the young writers who 
are going to move through life with 
them. So, our leisure-time library 
should give generously of the works of 
the young poets, dramatists, novelists, 
etc., and of fiction there must be an 
abundance. Its value is too often be- 
littled in book selection. ‘‘The novel 
has its merit because it broadens life, 
stimulates the imagination, and acts 
as a welcome anesthetic often.’ 

To be certain that the collection 
represents what the students want to 
read, they should be given the op- 
portunity of making suggestions for 
purchases. If a student suggests a 
book which the librarian knows is not 
worth while or otherwise objection- 
able, an honest and frank discussion 
about it will, in most cases, convince 
the student of the unfitness of the 
book for the library. The idea is to 
make the student know that this col- 
lection aims to supply what he wants 
to read about, but his wants must be 
wholesome. 

One of the most valuable, yet sel- 
dom tried, methods of encouraging 


5 Mary K. Reely,“ The College Students’ 
Reading,” Wilson Bulletin 5: 445-49, Mr 
1931. 

6 W. P. Lewis, ‘“‘Outside Reading for Col- 
lege Students.”’ School and Society 32: 291- 
2, A 30, 1930. 


recreational reading is that of offering 
a regular course which gives college 
credit. There are many variations of 
this method and it can be adapted to 
meet any particular situation. I 
rather favor an elective course which 
allows freedom in the choice of reading 
within certain limits. Lists of ap- 
proved authors, and, perhaps, a few 
titles, also, are desirable. A class meet- 
ing once every week or two for dis- 
cussion or lecture, or to be used in 
any manner the adviser desires, might 
be a feature. If credit is to be given for 
the work there will have to be some- 
thing upon which to base a grade 
other than the student’s word for 
what he has read. To keep the course 
as informal as possible and yet be 
reasonably sure that the work is being 
honestly done, the student might be 
required to submit at varying inter- 
vals a notebook in which he has kept 
jottings on his reading—notes of any- 
thing which might have come to mind 
as he was reading the book. Another 
basis for grades would be the discus- 
sions. An instructor could tell from a 
student’s comments whether or not he 
was actually reading. There would be 
a minimum number of books below 
which a student could not read in 
order to get credit. There are vast 
possibilities in the idea of giving credit 
for recreational reading. 

Less formal means of getting stu- 
dents interested in books include dis- 
plays and lists—displays of the actual 
books in conspicuous places, book 
jackets, publishers’ blurbs, reviews, 
articles about authors, etc., placed on 
the bulletin boards. Lists of books on 
particular subjects, of current books 
added to the collection, of magazine 
articles on timely topics, often catch 
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the eye in passing and may induce a 
call for the article thus advertised. 

Short, informal talks by the li- 
brarian or instructors at the chapel 
hour have been tried with success. 
The books chosen for these talks must 
be live ones and the person giving the 
talk must be popular with the students 
if he is to be listened to with interest 
and attention. The talks should be 
short and stimulating, giving just 
enough of the book to whet the desire 
for more. 

Clubs organized for the sheer pleas- 
ure of reading and discussing books 
of mutual interest will appeal to a 
limited number of students. 

The effect of the personal element in 
fostering a reading habit cannot be 
over estimated. A word dropped here 
and there by a tactful and observant 
librarian may bear surprising fruit. 
Abundant opportunity for this sort 
of thing is given at the desk, when 
coming in contact with the browsing 
students, and when appeals come di- 
rectly. One must be careful not to 
decry too suddenly and patently the 
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taste which feeds itself upon literary 
taboos. Cleverly, but none the less 
surely, lead the student to something 
better. Never spoil your chances for 
inculcating a more wholesome taste by 
frowning unmistakably upon a desire 
for Ethel M. Dell. Always be sorry 
that you do not have the requested 
book and be very glad to find some- 
thing else which the student may like. 
Go gently up the ladder a peg or two 
and offer one of Kathleen Norris’s 
sentimental novels, but do not spoil 
your chances by choosing a Conrad or 
an Undset for this reader. Eventually, 
if your tactics have been proper, this 
same reader will be seeking authors of 
the first water and will not give the 
lower depths a single thought. Tact 
is something that is hard to teach— 
one must have a feel and a knack for 
it, but it can be cultivated by just the 
kind of experience and contact which 
the average librarian gets. 

It might be helpful to indicate 
briefly what the Negro colleges do to 
encourage recreational reading. Table 
VII has been prepared to show a few 


TABLE VII 


ENROLLMENT, NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN LIBRARY, NUMBER OF PERIODICALS, AND STUDENT 
AccESss TO THE SHELVES IN THE COLLEGES SURVEYED 








Winston Western 





Hampton W.Va. Salem State 
Atlanta Fisk Insti- Howard State Teach. Teach. 
Univ. Univ. tute Univ. Col. Col. Col. 
Average annual enroll- 
ment 480 537 865 2,518 1,105 375 ll 
Number of volumes in 
library 35,000 30,000 60,000 76,130 = 6,000 36,779 
Number of periodicals 
subscribed to 165 a 461 312 — 75 305 
Student access to shelves No No t D No Yes No 
Open shelf room No : No — No Yes § 





* Browsing room—open shelf collection 
t By special permission 
t Student research 


§ No, except general reading room—7,000 volumes 


|| Only a small number of Negro students 
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facts that throw light upon the li- 
braries of these institutions. In addi- 
tion to the information the table gives, 
the following statements were made 
by the librarians concerned: 

The browsing room at Fisk contains 


(a) classics in beautiful illustrated editions, 
(6) the Cultural Reading Books, (c) stack 
collection on a particular subject changed 
monthly. Some of the latter have been Rus- 
sian literature, college life, recent Negro 
novels, Pushkin, and Dumas. Every read- 
ing room has its own set of book displays 
and bulletin boards; e.g., the Medical room 
at present is displaying ‘‘Care and Feeding 
of Husbands,” the books being devoted to 
diet, menus, etc. The English department 
offers courses in creative writing under 
James Weldon Johnson. 


At this university there are display 
cases in the lobby which are changed 
weekly. Twelve chapel services a year 
are under the direction of the library 
staff who review books and present 
literary speakers, “‘... but we have 
found here that the students are will- 
ing—indeed quite anxious—to read 
novels and any other books of a recre- 
ational nature. The supply has never 
met the demand. It has never been 
necessary here to induce students to 
do recreational reading,” wrote the 
librarian at West Virginia State Col- 
lege. Book jackets and lists are posted 
at this institution. 
The Hampton librarian writes: 


Students are admitted to the stacks when 
the privilege is requested by instructors and 
this usually only for seniors or graduate 
students. The classes in English do a great 
deal with drama and there is a play produc- 
ing class. The only open shelf room is the 
agriculture reading room which is super- 
vised by a student. We plan to open a stu- 
dents’reading room as soon as times are bet- 
ter and we have money to add to the collec- 
tion of books. 


Display racks and exhibits help to 
encourage reading at Hampton. 

At Atlanta “as yet there has been 
no systematic effort to encourage recre- 
ational reading.” 

Howard University tried for a while 
to feature display racks but the loss 
was so great that the practice had to 
be discontinued. Lists and jackets are 
posted in the college library and the 
public library of Washington. Lists 
are also published in the Hill Top, the 
school paper. Western State Teachers 
College also published lists in the 
school paper, and ‘‘Reading for Pleas- 
ure’’ shelves are featured in the gen- 
eral reading room. 

The University of Michigan posts 

lists and book jackets, and keeps two 
display racks opposite the charging 
desk in the main library. 
One case is kept filled with a selection from 
the stacks consisting mostly of fiction no 
longer new, with some books of poetry and 
drama. The other contains such of our cur- 
rent non-fiction accessions as are thought 
to be of interest to students and faculty. 
The whole represents but a few hundred 
volumes and really amounts to but a slight 
gesture in the direction of an invitation to 
read .. . 16 per cent of all the books asked 
for were for reading which was not re- 
quired ... and, since of this 16 per cent 
more than four-fifths of the books drawn 
were from the display cases, their impor- 
tance as agents in spreading the gospel of 
reading is patent. Fiction, poetry, and 
drama accounted for 37} per cent of this 
total of voluntary reading, and 453 per cent 
was non-fiction.” 


Beyond the display of book jackets, 
lists, and actual books, the librarian 
at the Winston-Salem Teachers Col- 
lege cooperates with the English in- 


7S. W. McAllister, “Some Observations 
on the Reading of University Students.” 
Library Journal, 57: 163-165, F 15, 1933. 
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structor in suggesting readings for the 
courses in the novel, poetry, drama, 
essay, etc. Since most of the collection 
is on open shelves students have un- 
limited contact with the books them- 
selves. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The writer firmly believes that the 

college library has a recreational, as 
well as a purely educational, function. 
Negro students, as a whole, have been 
deprived of books in any appreciable 
number during their early years, and 
many enter college with no marked de- 
gree of interest in, nor taste for, read- 
ing for the sheer pleasure which it 
gives. In a few cases they may acquire 
the habit during leisure moments, but 
for the most part there will have to be 
some outside stimulus and a guiding 
hand. 
All too frequently a student’s only connec- 
tion with, and interest in, the college library 
is in the required reading of reserved books 
and in the hunting up of facts, statistics 
and arguments in the reference room. 
Neither of these interests is likely to in- 
spire the student with a love for good books 
and reading for its own sake. If the “‘true 
university is a collection of books’’ and 
“reading maketh a full man’’—then the li- 
brary should and will have a larger part in 
the college student’s cultural and all- 
around education than it has at present.® 


No college can call itself such unless 
it provides means for stimulating an 


8 W. P. Lewis, op. cit. 


interest in recreational reading; unless 
the curricula allow leisure for the in- 
dulgence of this interest; unless it 
provides adequate reading matter and 
a quiet, attractive place where the 
books and students may be brought 
into contact. 

It is not necessary to argue the 
values of reading; certainly no one 
questions the value of the right sort 
of reading, whether it be for informa- 
tion, culture, recreation, emotional 
stimulation, or what not. Just as cer- 
tainly no Negro teacher or librarian 
can deny that our students lack a rich 
background of reading that is neces- 
sary to an education which purports 
to lift them a step higher on the road 
to better living. They themselves are 
not entirely to blame; but we who fail 
to make reading attractive to them in 
any way, no matter how modest the 
method, stand accused. The challenge 
is to you as their teachers and libra- 
rians to show them the way. Use what- 
ever means lie to your hands for 
fostering this love of books. If you 
fail to do this, you are not living up 
to the fullest demands of your calling. 
The potential interest is there and can 
beawakened with the proper stimulus, 
and with such stimulation time will be 
found in which to do the reading. Let 
us dedicate ourselves to providing 
libraries which are an unfailing source 
of pleasure and inspiration, as well as 
information. 








A Comparison of the 
Negro and White 


LOUIS S 


Investigations to date have shown 
pretty clearly that group non-fiction 
reading interests are affected most by 
three major factors—sex, amount of 
schooling, and occupation; and some- 
what less by three minor factors— 
geographical environment, age, and 
amount of time spent in reading.! The 
present study undertakes to examine 
the comparative effect of race in 
determining what subjects a group 
wants to read about. To accomplish 
this, two groups of college students 
were studied, one white and the other 
colored. 

The groups selected for study com- 
prised students from Fisk University 
in Nashville, Tennessee, and from the 
University of Chicago. Fisk Univer- 
sity includes a liberal arts college for 
the education of Negro men and 
women. Its students come from nearly 
every section of the country, although 
the greater number are residents of 
Southern states, and its faculty is bi- 
racial. Fisk University was the first 
Negro institution of higher education 
to receive Class ‘‘A”’ rating from the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, indicating that its 
scholarship was approximately on a 
par with that found in white colleges 
generally. 

Slightly more than half of the stu- 
dent body of Fisk University, com- 
prising 98 men and 148 women, rang- 


1 Waples and Tyler, What People Want 
to Read About. (1931), pp. 146-47. 
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Reading Interests of 
College Students 


HORES 


ing in classification from freshmen to 
seniors, checked, during chapel hour, 
Form D? of the checklist devised by 
Waples for determining the non-fiction 
reading interests of various groups 
throughout the country. 

A study of the reading interests of 
students of the University of Chicago 
was already under way,* and on the 
basis of scores kindly furnished by Dr. 
Carnovsky a comparative study was 
undertaken. Here were two groups 
apparently alike in sex, amount of 
schooling, occupation, and age. Of the 
two minor factors remaining it could 
be assumed that the amount of time 
spent in reading by two undergradu- 
ate student groups is approximately 
the same, since a major part of their 
reading program is assigned or sug- 
gested by the curriculum, and since 
the individual variations within the 
group will follow the normal curve. 
In the case of geographical environ- 
ment, a larger portion of Fisk students 
come from the South; but even among 
these the majority comprises urban 
residents. There is, however, the whole 
social attitude with regard to the 
Negro which will affect the same en- 
vironment differently for each group. 
For example, segregation in the South 
and ostracism in the North play their 
part in making the same community 
for the Negro a different environment 
from what it is for the white group. 








2 Waples and Tyler, op. cit., pp. 253-58. 
’ Leon Carnovsky, Doctoral Disserta- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1932. 
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This, precisely, is the race factor 
which should show itself if there is a 
difference in the reading interests of 
Negroes and whites. 


Wuat Fisk STupENTs WANT TO 
Reap AsoutT 


Of 117 possible topics on which non- 
fiction magazine articles are written, 
Fisk men and women agree on a de- 
cided preference for five and an antip- 
athy for six. Articles dealing with 
the following topics appeal te Fisk 
students, men and women, Freshman 
through Senior: 

1. What makes a personality 

. How to keep healthy 

. How to get along with other people 


2 
3 
4. What makes a successful marriage 
5. What makes a good sportsman 


There are six topics about which 


Fisk students, whether menor women, 
never care to read: 
1. How kings, and queens and social 
leaders win reknown 
2. How marketing and sales methods 
have developed 
3. What are the recent developments in 
farming 
4. What recent changes have occurred in 
the mining and metal industries 
5. What do we know about fish and ma- 
rine life 
6. How to care for the family car 
Table I analyzes the extreme likes 
and dislikes by comparing the topics 
placed in the first and last deciles by 
men and women. No topic preferred 
by one is avoided by the other, nor 
vice versa. Topic 57, dealing with 
personal beauty, is placed last by the 
men and second by the women. Men 
appear to have a slightly greater inter- 


TABLE I 
Topics PREFERRED AND AVOIDED BY Fisk MEN AND WOMEN 


Preferred (Highest Decile) 


Avoided (Lowest Decile) 


Fisk Men 


Topic No. 
6. Scientists 
13. Sportsmen 
21. Other nations’ feeling toward U.S. 
23. Next war 
44, Electrical inventions 
45. Modern science and war 
56. Keeping healthy 
59. What makes personality 
60. Getting along with other people 
83. Detection and prevention of crime 
109. Sports 
114. Successful marriage 


5 out of 12 


Topic No. 
7. Artists and musicians 
11. Kings, queens, and social leaders 
36. Marketing and sales methods 
50. Farming 
52. Mining and metal industries 
57. Enhancing personal beauty 
65. Birds and insects 
66. Fish and marine life 
104. Arts and art crafts 
105. Making American bldgs. and cities 
artistic 
115. Home garden 
116. Family car 


6 out of 12 


Fisk Women 


13. Sportsmen 
56. Keeping healthy 
58. Why people behave as they do 
59. What makes a personality 
60. Getting along with other people 
61. Methods of self-improvement 
71. World’s most interesting people 
72. Modern styles, manners and customs 
78. Interesting places abroad 
90. Do men treat women fairly 
96. Meaning of culture 

114. Successful marriage 


5. Politicians and statesmen 
11. Kings, queens, and social leaders 
12. Soldier and sailor heroes 
32. Money market and investments 
36. Marketing and sales methods 
48. Freveien industry 
50. Farming 
51. Engineering achievements 
52. Mining and metal industries 
66. Fish and marine life 
77. Exploring expeditions 
116. Family car 
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est in international relations and a de- 
cided preference for scientific topics. 
Women on the other hand, are a little 
more concerned with human relations 
and cultural topics. Men are definitely 
not interested in the lives of artists 
and musicians, although it is question- 
able whether the same apathy would 
be shown to articles dealing with 
Negro subjects. Reading matter de- 
voted to birds and insects, arts and 
art crafts, making American buildings 
and cities artistic, and caring for the 
home garden interests the men even 
less than the women, while articles 
written about politicians and states- 
men, soldier and sailor heroes, 
finances, the automobile, and engineer- 
ing activities as well as about explor- 
ing expeditions rank lowest in the 
women’s interests. 


Table II presents a comparison of 
the reading interests of Chicago and 
Fisk men. The scores for the Chicago 
men are furnished by Leon Carnovsky 
from his study of University of 
Chicago student reading interests. Six 
of the first 12 topics in the first decile 
are equally preferred by Fisk and 
Chicago men, and 7 of the 12 topics 
in the last decile are equally avoided. 
Of the six preferred and five avoided 
topics in which there are disagree- 
ments not a single topic listed is 
ranked as much as five deciles apart 
by the two groups of men. Ranked 
four deciles apart is the topic of 
Eugenics and birth control which a 
Freudian interpreter with imagina- 
tion might ascribe to the subconscious 
desire of a minority group to become 
a majority group, but which the in- 


TABLE II 
Topics PREFERRED AND AVOIDED BY Fisk MEN anp Cuicaco MEN 


Preferred (Highest Decile) 


Avoided (Lowest Decile) 


Fisk Men 


Topic No. 
6. Scientists 
13. Sportsmen (3) 
21. Other nations feeling toward U.S. 
23. Next war 
44, Electrical inventions (3) 
45. Modern science and war (2) 
56. Keeping healthy 
59. What makes a personality (2) 
60. Getting along with other people 
83. Detection and prevention of crime 
109. Sports (2) 
114. Successful marriage (2) 


Chicago 


6. Scientists 
15. Problems of Federal government (4) 
21. Other nations feeling toward U.S. 
23. Next war 
24. How nations are preparing for war (3) 
56. Keeping healthy 
58. Why people behave as they do (2) 
60. Getting along with other people 
68. — is modern civilization headed 
(4 
83. Detection and prevention of crime 
89. Eugenics and birth control (5) 
93. College and higher education (2) 


6 of 12 preferred by both 


Topic No. 
7. Artists and musicians (8) 
11. Kings, queens, and social leaders 
36. Marketing and sales methods (9) 
50. Farming 
52. Mining and metal industries (9) 
57. Enhancing personal beauty 
65. Birds and insects 
66. Fish and marine life (9) 
104. Arts and art crafts 
105. Amer. buildings and cities (9) 
115. Home garden 
116. Family car 


11. Kings, queens, and social leaders 
50. Farming 
57. Enhancing personal beauty 
63. Plant life (9) 
65. Birds and insects 
90. Do men treat women fairly (6) 
92. = and secondary education 
9 
104. Arts and art crafts 
112. Getting along with relatives (9) 
115. Home garden 
116. Family car 
117. Household management (8) 


7 of 12 avoided by both 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate decile ranking given by other group. 
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vestigator can hardly take seriously. 
The comparatively greater interest 
manifested in federal government 
problems and civilization’s future by 
Chicago men might be attributed to 
a feeling of exclusion from participa- 
tion in either by the Fisk men. Neither 
Chicago nor Fisk men appear to be 
interested in reading about Kings, 
queens, and social leaders; Farming; 
Enhancing one’s personal beauty; 
Birds and insects; Arts and art crafts; 
Home gardens; or the Family car. 
Among the avoidances in which there 
are differences, topic 90 notably is 
ranked 3 deciles higher by Fisk men. 

A summary of the reading interests 
of the two groups of men reveals 18 
different topics selected for the first 
decile, of which 12, were placed no 
lower than the second decile, and 15, 
no lower than the third decile. Only 
3 topics were placed 3 or more deciles 
apart and none was placed as much as 
five deciles apart. Even more agree- 
ment is evidenced in the avoidances, 
where of 17 different topics placed in 
decile ten by both groups, 14 were 
placed no higher than decile nine; 16 
no higher than decile eight. Only one 
topic was placed 3 deciles apart and 
none as much as four deciles apart. A 
comparison with Table I indicates 
there is less agreement between Fisk 
men and women than between Fisk 
and Chicago men. 

Table III presents a comparison of 
the scores of Fisk and Chicago women. 
There is slightly less agreement be- 
tween the women than between the 
men. How to get along with other 
people seems to interest women as 
well as men. Notable, however, is the 
interest of both women groups in the 
meaning of culture, a topic that at- 


tracts both men’s groups less. Why 
people behave as they do, What makes 
a personality, and Travel are also of 
first importance to both groups of 
women. Among the differences, each 
group ranks one topic chosen by the 
other five deciles apart. Chicago 
women, apparently, don’t care much 
whether or not men treat women fairly 
in business and in the professions; 
and Fisk women are equally indiffer- 
ent to variations in customs in differ- 
ent countries and periods. Striking, 
is the much greater interest mani- 
fested by Chicago women in music 
and in the theatre, two enterprises 
usually conceded to inherent Negro 
capacities. The Fisk women’s greater 
interest in What makes a sportsman, 
however, is equally difficult to ex- 
plain. 

Both groups of women are decidedly 
not interested in soldier and sailor 
heroes, and with the men they.evoke 
no enthusiasm about caring for the 
family car. Other dislikes in common 
are Marketing and sales methods, 
Auto industry, Farming, Engineering, 
and Mining. 

A summary of the reading interests 
of Fisk and Chicago women reveals 19 
different topics selected for the first 
decile, of which 10 placed no lower 
than the second decile and 12 no lower 
than the third decile. Three topics 
were placed as much as 3 deciles apart; 
2 as much as 4 deciles apart; and the 
remaining two five deciles apart. As in 
the case of the men more agreement 
exists in the avoidances. Of 17 differ- 
ent topics placed in decile ten by both 
groups of women, 14 placed no higher 
than decile 9; 16 no higher than decile 
eight. Only one topic was placed as 
much as three deciles apart, and none 
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TABLE III 
Torics PREFERRED AND AVOIDED BY Fisk aND CuHicaco WoMEN 


Preferred (Highest Decile) 


Avoided (Lowest Decile) 


Fisk Women 


Topic No. 
13. Sportsmen (5) 
56. How to keep healthy (3) 
58. Why people behave as they do 
59. What makes a personalit 
60. How to get along with a people 
61. Methods of self-improvement (3) 
71. Changing status of women (2) 
72. Modern styles, manners, and customs 
78. Interesting places abroad 
90. Do men treat women fairly (6) 
96. What is the meaning of culture 
114. What makes a successful marriage (2) 


(10 of 19 topics preferred by both groups 
ranked no lower than Decile 2) 


Topic No. 
5. Politicians and statesmen (9) 
11. Kings, queens, and social leaders (9) 
12. Soldier and sailor heroes 
32. Money market and investments (9) 
36. Marketing and sales methods 
48. Auto industry 
50. Farming 
51. Engineering 
52. Mining and metal industries 
66. Fish and marine life (9) 
77. Exploring expeditions (8) 
116. Family car 
(14 of 17 avoided by both ranked no 
higher than Decile 9) 


Chicago Women 


8. Authors (4) 
21. Other nations’ feeling toward U.S. (2) 
58. Why people behave as they do 
59. What makes a personalit 
60. How to get along with ~~ a people 
68. Where is modern civilization headed 
78. Interesting places abroad 
80. World’s most interesting people (4) 
81. Custom variations in different periods 
and countries (6) 

96. What is the meaning of culture 

106. Music (5) 

108. Theater (4) 


(5 out of 12 preferred by both) 


as much as four. A comparison with 
Table I indicates that there is less 
agreement between Fisk women and 
men than between Fisk women and 
Chicago women. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A comparison of the subject inter- 
ests of Negro and white college stu- 
dents indicates there is much more 
agreement between students of the 
same sex regardless of race than be- 
tween students of the same race re- 
gardless of sex. On the basis of scores 
furnished by Leon Carnovsky from his 
study of University of Chicago stu- 
dents there appears to be a high posi- 
tive correlation between the non- 
fiction reading interests of Fisk and 


3. Industrial leaders (7) 
12. Soldier and sailor heroes 
34. Insurance methods and values (9) 
36. Marketing and sales methods 
40. Business management (8) 
48. Auto industry 
50. Farming 
51. Engineering 
52. Mining and metal industries 
53. Trades and manufacturing (9) 
115. Home garden (9) 
116. Family car 


(7 of 12 avoided by both) 


Chicago students. In the case of the 
men, the coefficient of correlation is 
.816 + .02 and in the case of the women 
.817+.02. Compared with the cor- 
relation coefficient for Fisk men and 
women .59+.04, the conclusion ap- 
pears to be that sex is a more impor- 
tant factor affecting differences in 
non-fiction reading interests than is 
race. Further, a comparison of the 
actual topics preferred and avoided 
by the Fisk and Chicago groups re- 
veals the fact that out of 117 topics 
only one was ranked as much as five 
deciles apart by the men and only five 
by the two groups of women. Con- 
trasted with the twelve topics on 
which the Fisk men and women dis- 
agreed decidedly and among which 
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five were ranked from six to eight 
deciles apart the greater importance of 
the sex factor over the race factor is 
emphasized. 

The differences that do appear be- 
tween the reading interests of Fisk 
and Chicago students may be due to 
a variety of minor factors possibly 
including race. For example, in com- 
paring a Negro and a white group 
effort has been made to hold all fac- 
tors constant except race. Of the fac- 
tors found to affect group non-fiction 
reading interest most,‘ the Fisk and 
Chicago students compared are ap- 
proximately alike in sex, occupation, 
amount of schooling, and age; they 
differ only in race. Consequently, 
what differences are indicated might 
be attributed to race. 

Unfortunately, there are several 
minor factors, any one or all of which 
might account for the slight disagree- 
ments revealed in the study. For ex- 
ample, the factor of geographical en- 
vironment may be an important one, 
especially since such a large propor- 
tion of Fisk freshmen come from 
segregated secondary schools in the 
South admittedly inferior in many in- 
stances. This was shown in Thomp- 
son’s study® where the separation of 
colored children in the Chicago schools 
into two groups, one comprising those 
children who had received most of 
their elementary schooling in the 
South and the other those who had 
been educated in the North, affected 
the reading rate and retention. The 


* Waples and Tyler, op. cit., pp. 146-7. 

5 C. H. Thompson, “‘A study of the Read- 
ing Accomplishments of Colored and White 
Children. Unpublished master’s thesis. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago, 1920. 
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first group was found to be much be- 
low the white children both in speed 
and in retention, while the Northern 
colored children as a group were ex- 
actly on a par with their white school- 
mates. Then there are the factors of 
accessibility to reading material de- 
pendent upon the size of the commu- 
nity in which individuals are reared, 
and the group’s affluence. Fisk stu- 
dents, for example, show greater inter- 
est in the topic dealing with prices 
and the cost of living than do Chicago 
students. Finally, there is the factor 
of race itself. Unquestionably many 
a topic avoided by Fisk students 
might be preferred if there were a 
Negro angle to it. Even farming 
articles, ranked low by all college 
students, would probably be read by 
many Fisk students if these articles 
had been written by or about prom- 
inent Negroes. On the other hand it 
seems unlikely that certain subjects 
have any inherent racial interest 
within themselves. For example, the 
observation that Negroes as a group 
like to read religious material appears 
to be unsupported. The actual reading 
is probably due to the fact that the 
generosity of missionaries manifested 
at seasonal cleanings of attics was the 
only source of the little reading mate- 
rial the Negro had access to. Examina- 
tions of actual reading on the part of 
Fisk students have revealed interests 
very similar to those of other college 
students, with the natural exception 
that books by and about Negroes are 
more popular here than in white col- 
lege libraries. Whatever effect there- 
fore, race has on non-fiction reading 
interests is so slight that the present 
study has been unable to isolate it 
from other minor factors. 





The Socio-Economic Background of Fresh- 
men at West Virginia State College’ 


THOMAS E. POSEY 


A monthly meeting of the faculty 
at West Virginia State College is de- 
voted to an educational discussion, 
led by a designated member of the 
faculty, of a topic previously assigned 
by the Committee on Faculty Sem- 
inars. In preparation for the May, 
1933, meeting of this faculty, the 
writer was assigned the task of mak- 
ing a study of the socio-economic 
background of students of the college, 
for the value that such a study would 
have for the faculty in general and 
for the Committee on College Aims in 
particular, as well as for use in the 
consideration of probable revisions of 
the curriculum and of guidance pro- 
cedures. 

The purpose of this article is to 
present some of the findings of this 
study in order that the data gathered 
may supplement, by way of compar- 
ison and contrast, the data of some- 
what similar studies that have re- 
cently appeared concerning the social 
and economic backgrounds of students 
at Fisk University,? Howard Univer- 
sity,* a group of colleges for Negroes,‘ 


1 Adapted from a report made by the 
writer to the faculty of West Virginia State 
College, May 4, 1933. 

2 Ambrose Caliver, A Personnel Study of 
Negro College Students. Contributions to 
Education No. 484. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931. 

> Charles H. Thompson, “The Socio- 
Economic Status of Negro College Stu- 
dents,”’ Journal of Negro Education, 2: 26— 
37, Ja 1933. 


a group of liberal arts colleges for 
white students,> and a midwestern 
college for white students.® 


Scopr, Sourcrs oF DaTa, AND 
PROCEDURE 


The data presented are based upon 
110 cases (65 young women and 45 
young men), freshman students at 
the beginning of the second semester 
of the school year 1932-33. The writer 
chose to restrict the study to fresh- 
men because it was thought that they 
would be more frank, and probably 
more accurate, than upperclassmen 
would be in giving information of the 
personal nature desired. 

The 110 cases do not comprise the 
entire freshman class as listed in the 
institution’s catalogue for the year, 
because (1) “second-year freshmen,” 
or students who, although in their 
second year of residence, were still 
classified as freshmen, were not in- 
cluded in the study; (2) the study was 
made at the beginning of the second 


4 Ambrose Caliver, A Background Study 
of Negro College Students. Bulletin No. 8. 
Washington: U. 8S. Office of Education, 
1933. 

50. Edgar Reynolds, The Social and 
Economic Status of College Students. Con- 
tributions to Education No. 272. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1927. 

6 Maurice J. Neuberg, A Personnel Study 
of Wittenberg College Students. Wittenberg 
Research Studies in Higher Education No. 
1. Springfield, Ohio: Wittenberg College, 
1931. 
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semester, after an appreciably large 
number of freshmen had dropped out 
of school for one or another reason; 
(3) in a few cases, the information ob- 
tained was so incomplete as to be of 
no value. No single question, more- 
over, was answered by every student. 
The writer feels, however, that the 
cases included present a fair picture, 
not only of the freshman class but of 
the entire body of students. Due al- 
lowance should be made, however, for 
the fact that the year 1932-33 was 
one of unusual financial stringency 
and that therefore an unusually large 
percentage of students who dropped 
out during the first semester did so on 
account of financial inability to con- 
tinue. That is to say, if the present 
study had been made at the beginning 
of the school year instead of at the be- 
ginning of the second semester, the 
data assembled would doubtless have 
pointed to an even less favorable eco- 
nomic background. 

A questionnaire, too lengthy to be 
reproduced here, but modeled upon 


the questionnaire which each applicant 
for admission to the college fills out, 
was presented to each student. Types 
of questions asked will become ap- 
parent as the findings are presented. 
After the questionnaries were filled 
out, the information given on them 
was checked, corrected, and supple- 
mented through a personal interview 
by the writer with each of the 110 
students. 


AGES 


What are the ages of freshmen at 
West Virginia State College? 

Table I shows that the ages of 34 
young men of the freshman class 
ranged from 16 to 27, with a median of 
19.75 and that the ages of 49 young 
women of the class ranged from 15 to 
27, with a median of 18.572. These 
ages are higher than the ages of fresh- 
man students at Fisk University, 
which according to Caliver’s study 
(1928) previously referred to, were as 
follows: for young men, a median of 
18.95 ranging from 17 to 25; for young 


TABLE I 


Aags or 34 Youna MEN AND 49 Youna WoMEN, FRESHMEN AT WEST 
VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, 1932-1933 

















Young men Young women 

Age Number Age Number 
16.0-16.9 1 15.0-15.9 1 
17.0-17.9 3 16.0-16.9 1 
18 .0-18.9 7 17.0-17.9 12 
19.0-19.9 8 18.0-18.9 20 
20 .0-20.9 12 19.0-19.9 9 
21.0-21.9 0 20.0-20.9 3 
22.0-22.9 I 21.0-21.9 0 
23 .0-23.9 0 22.0-22.9 2 
24.0-24.9 1 23 .0—23 .9 0 
25.0-25.9 0 24.0-24.9 0 
26 .0-26.9 0 25 .0-25.9 0 
27 .0-27.9 1 26 .0-26.9 0 
27 .0-27.9 1 
Total 34 Total 49 





Range in years—16 to 27 


Range in years—15 to 27 





Median Age—19.75 


Median Age—18.572 
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women a median of 16.98 with a range 
of from 15 to 20. 


CoMMUNITIES 


From what sections of the country 
and from what types of communities 
do West Virginia State College stu- 
dents come? 

Figure 1 presents data concerning 
the 97 freshmen from whom informa- 
tion of this nature was obtained. 
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Small Towns in the State 


Large Towns or Cities in the State 


Large Towns or Cities in the South 


Large Towns or Cities in the North 


Small Towns in the North 
Small Towns in the South (NONE) 











Fig. 1—Number of Freshmen (among 
97) at West Virginia State College, 1932— 
33, Who Came From Small And Large 
Communities Within the State And in the 
North And South. 


This chart shows that 67 of 97 
freshmen came from West Virginia; 
16 came from Northern states, and 14 
from Southern states. This distribu- 
tion was to be expected, since West 
Virginia State College is a state tax- 
supported land-grant institution whose 
general policy has been not to en- 
courage unduly large numbers of out- 
of-state students to enter. 

Figure 1 also presents information 
concerning types of communities from 
which the freshmen came. It shows 
that of the 67 students who came from 
West Virginia, 50 came from small 
towns and 17 from large towns or 


cities. Of the 16 freshmen who came 
from Northern states, 11 came from 
large cities or towns and 5 from small 
towns. All of the 14 students who 
came from Southern states came from 
large cities or towns. In other words, 
73 per cent of West Virginia students 
came from small communities while 83 
per cent of the out-of-state students 
came from large communities. 

These facts assume greater signifi- 
cance when it is remembered that 
most small towns in West Virginia 
are mining communities and that min- 
ing communities possess character- 
istics of their own. A traveler through 
West Virginia cannot help but note 
the depressing and unwholesome at- 
mosphere of most mining towns. The 
houses are usually dirty, dull, cen- 
teredaround atipple backed up against 
a mountain, or strung out along the 
railroad track or creek. The people 
who live in these houses cannot own 
them. They do not have the oppor- 
tunity of exercising their individual 
initiative and ability in promoting 
and conducting small businesses, such 
as stores, garages, and dress shops, on 
a competitive basis. They have no 
representative councilmen or mayor to 
decide upon municipal and civic prob- 
lems. These decisions are made for the 
most part by the “operators” or mine 
owners. Even ministers and teachers 
are controlled by them and in some 
cases control of the roads enables the 
operator to decide who shall enter or 
leave his town. Doctors, lawyers, and 
dentists do not build up lucrative 
private practices in these towns. There 
are no parks, and for the most part 
there are no public playgrounds, since 
the land is too valuable and too much 
in demand for other purposes. As a 
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result, general living conditions are 
unwholesome and paternalistic. The 
expressions ‘‘coal baron,” ‘feudal 
estate,’ and ‘‘serfs’’ describe accu- 
rately, vividly, and succinctly the 
mode of living in these towns. Of 
course there is an occasional mining 
camp that is well kept and where 
provisions are made for normal, 
wholesome living, but such a camp is 
the exception. For the most part, con- 
ditions in mining towns are such as the 


Table II presents roughly compar- 
ative data with regard to the extent 
of schooling of parents of students at 
West Virginia State College and at 
Fisk University. The categories are 
mutually exclusive, but under each 
category, such as the elementary 
school for example, are included par- 
ents who merely attended that type of 
school for one or more years as well as 
parents who actually completed the 
work of that school. 


TABLE II 
EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF PARENTS OF 110 FRESHMEN aT West Viratnta Stats CoLieas, 
1932-33, anp 471 Srupents aT Fisk University, 1928 





Most advanced school attended 


Fathers Mothers 
West Virginia Fisk 


West Virginta Fisk 








Elementary School 45 40 42%, 25% 
High School =" a0” 7" 43°. 
College 19 22 31 31 
Graduate or Professional School 4 8 0 0.5 
Illiterate z 0 0 0 
Total 100% 100% 100% 99.5% 





writer has described above. Un- 
doubtedly an environment of this kind 
has a distinct although immeasurable 
effect on students who come from it 
to college, and a college to which they 
come in large numbers must devise 
appropriate methods of guidance and 
redirection. 


EDUCATION OF PARENTS 


Some educator has said that the 
“fruits of education areof slow growth, 
cumulative through generations. Re- 
spect for learning can not be effec- 
tively taught in the school alone.” It 
must be taught in homes by parents 
who were themselves educated in the 
school. How important it is, then, that 
the college teacher should know the 
extent of the schooling of the parents 
of the students who face him from day 
to day. 


It seems evident that on the whole, 
the education of the parents of Fisk 
University students is somewhat, but 
not greatly, superior to that of par- 
ents of the students of West Virginia 
State College. The education of the 
mothers is indicated to be, in general 
superior to that of the fathers.’ Com- 
parison with data of Reynolds’ study® 
of the background of students at 55 
liberal arts colleges for white students 
shows the education of the parents of 
students at both Fisk University and 
West Virginia State College to be dis- 
tinctly less, quantitatively, than that 
of the parents of white students. 

7 In this connection, however, it should 
be noted that the 31 per cent of mothers 
who appear in the table as having attended 
college include mothers who attended “‘nor- 
mal” schools at a time when these schools 


were scarcely of college status. 
80, E. Reynolds, op. cit., pp. 39-44. 
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The chief significance of the data 
of Table II to West Virginia State 
College, however, was the revelation 
that approximately two-thirds of the 
mothers and three-fourths of the fa- 
thers of the freshman students of that 
institution had never entered a col- 
lege classroom themselves, and that 
almost half of both the mothers and 
the fathers had attained no education 
beyond that of the elementary school. 
This fact furnishes an interesting com- 
mentary upon the faith of these par- 
ents in the ability of a college educa- 
tion to achieve, for their children, 
something that they themselves had 
missed. It also points to at least one 
reason why college teachers and offi- 
cials usually find it difficult to talk to 
parents in academic terms. More than 
that, it helps to explain the difficulties 
that freshmen find in acclimatizing 
themselves to the collegiate atmos- 
phere. 


HomE OWNERSHIP AND ENVIRON- 
MENT 


Home ownership and the type of 
home maintained as indicated by the 
number of its rooms, its conveniences, 
and its luxuries are important factors 
in the social background of persons 
who live in the home. Home owner- 
ship, for example, is generally ac- 
cepted as an index of personal and 
family stability. The presence of mod- 
ern conveniences, musical instruments, 
books, and an automobile in the home 
furnishes at least some indication of 
the atmosphere of culture maintained. 

Of the 97 freshmen who reported on 
home ownership, 60 reported that 
their parents owned or were buying 
their homes. The writer is inclined to 
believe, however, that this figure is 





too high, since, as has been stated 
before, the majority of these students 
came from mining towns in which the 
houses are owned, for the most part, 
by the ccal companies and may not be 
purchased by their occupants. On the 
other hand, some home ownership is 
possible even in mining towns. 

The average number of rooms in 
the homes of the 110 students was 
given as 6.1, with a range of from 4 to 
15. All of the homes were reported to 
be lighted by electricity, which is com- 
mon in mining communities. Radios 
were reported for 75 per cent of the 
homes of the young women, baths for 
73 per cent, pianos for 71 per cent, and 
automobiles for 47 per cent. Radios 
were reported to be in 63 per cent of 
the homes of the young mea, baths in 
71.05 per cent, pianos in 44.74 per 
cent, and automobiles in 31.58 per 
cent. 


OccUPATION OF PARENTS 


Caliver, in his Personnel Study of 
Negro College Students, previously re- 
ferred to, points out that ‘‘the occupa- 
tional status of a group throws per- 
haps more light on its cultural back- 
ground thanany otherfactor.” Counts,° 
in his study of the selective nature of 
the American high school also states 
that occupation is the central fact in 
the lives of the great masses of people. 
It is the interest that occupies the 
major part of their time, determine 
their social contacts and recreation 
habits, and colors their outlook upon 
life. Knowledge, therefore, of the oc- 
cupations of the parents of college 
students, is of an importance fully 





®G. 8. Counts, The Selective Character of 
American Secondary Education. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1925. 
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equal to that of the knowledge of their 
educational status. 
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Fig. 2.—Occupations, by Percentages, of 
Bread-Winning Parents of 100 Freshmen 
at West Virginia State College, 1932-33. 


Figure 2, using the U.S. Census 
method of classification, presents data 
concerning the occupations of the 


breadwinning parents of 110 freshmen 
at West Virginia State College. The 
figure, which is self explanatory, shows 
domestic service to be far in the lead 
(35 per cent) among the occupations. 
Parents under this category were jani- 
tors, porters, barbers, stewards, cooks, 
caterers, laundresses, waiters, pullman 
and red cap porters, watchmen, gen- 
eral jobbers, and domestic servants. 
One-half of the parents in the profes- 
sional group (27 per cent) were school 
teachers. Parents in the remaining 
eight classifications held, for the most 
part, menial jobs. In other words, 
these data indicate that the subsist- 
ence level of the parents of these stu- 
dents was low. 

Table III compares these data with 
roughly similar data from the Fisk 
University!® and Howard University" 
studies. The situations at Fisk and 
Howard contrast with that at West 
Virginia State College in that at both 
the former institutions the profes- 
sions lead among the occupations of 
the parents, while at West Virginia 





10 A. Caliver, A Personnel Study of Negro 
College Students. p. 30. 
1 C. H. Thompson, op. cit., p. 32. 


TABLE III 
PERCENTAGES OF PARENTS OF 110 FRESHMEN AT WEsT VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, 
1932-33, 542 SrupENTs at Howarp UNIveErsITy, 1930-31, aNp 471 StupENTS aT 
Fisk University, 1928, WHo weRE ENGAGED IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 














Occupation West Virginia Howard Fisk 
; % % % 
Domestic and Personal Service 36 17.15 10 
Professional 27 28.70 25 
Extraction of Minerals (Mining) 15 .63 0 
Unclassified (Unskilled) 8 0. 15 

Manufacturing & Mechanical (Skilled and Un- 

skilled) 4 18.92 14 
Trade (Small Businesses) 4 13.38 21 
Agriculture 3 4.09 5 
Public Service (Police, Fire) 2 5.36 0 
Clerical (Govt. Clerks and Postmen) —1 8.51 9 
Transportation (Teamsters, etc.) —1 3.47 0 

Total 100% 100.21% 99% 
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State College domestic and personal 
service leads. This contrast may be 
affected slightly by the fact that in the 
present study the occupation of the 
mother was included in all cases where 
the mother was the only breadwinner, 
thereby increasing the percentage of 
parents engaged in domestic and per- 
sonal service. 


PARENTAL INCOME 


Since parents are in the main held 
responsible for paying the expenses of 
their children’s schooling, even when 
this schooling extends through the 
college, it is well for the college to 
have some knowledge of the income of 
the parents of its students. 


TABLE IV 


MontTuiy INCOMES OF PARENTS OF 68 
FRESHMEN AT WEST VIRGINIA STATE 
CoLuLEGE, 1932-33 

















Income Number 
$30-$49 5 
50- 69 17 
70- 89 15 
90-109 14 
110-129 5 
130-149 — 
150-169 3 
170-189 2 
190-209 2 
210-229 — 
230-249 — 
250-269 4 
270-289 _— 
290-309 rt 
68 
Range—$30 to $300 
Median-$86 





The data of Table IV show that the 
median monthly income of the parents 
of the freshmen who are being con- 
sidered in this study was $86.00 a 
month, or $1032 a year, for the year 
1932-33. This income is in keeping 
with the occupational status and in- 


come level of Negroes in general. Most 
of those in the skilled and unskilled 
group barely make a decent living, 
while the income of the Negro profes- 
sional group is only about equal to 
that of the white skilled worker. It 
should be noted, however, that many 
of the freshmen at West Virginia State 
College stated that in normal times 
the income of their parents was higher 
than that indicated for 1932-33. 
Thompson” reports the median an- 
nual income for the parents of stu- 
dents at Howard University to be ap- 
proximately $1556.52, which is 50 per 
cent greater than that of the median 
income of parents of the West Virginia 
State College freshmen included in the 
present study. Reynolds, in his study 
of 55 representative white colleges, re- 
ported the income level of parents" of 
students of those institutions to be 
$3129.60. 


SizE oF FamILy 


Sometimes the size of a family re- 
stricts the educational opportunities 
of its members and lowers its standard 
of living because of the limited family 
income and because, when there are 
several young ones at home, parents 
are often unable to send or help send 
the older child or children far in school. 

The families of the 45 male fresh- 
men included in this study average 
4.04 children to the family. Of these, 
an average of 2.47 were younger than 
the boy who was in college. The fami- 
lies from which the 65 young women of 
the freshman class came were some- 
what smaller, with an average of 3.74 
children to the family. Of this number, 
an average of 1.86 children were older 


12 C, H. Thompson, op. ctt., p. 33. 
13 QO, E. Reynolds, op. ctt., p. 22. 
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and 2.66 younger than the girl who 
was in college. 

Caliver'* found the average number 
of children in the families of Fisk stu- 
dents to be 3.40, indicating that the 
students of West Virginia State Col- 
lege come in general from larger fami- 
lies than do students at Fisk Univer- 
sity. Reynolds found that the median 
number of children in the families of 
white college students studied was 
3.77, which corresponds closely to the 
size of families from which girls at 
West Virginia State College come, but 
is smaller than the size of families 
from which boys at that institution 
come. 

It has been pointed out that the in- 
comes of parents of West Virginia 
students are about one-third lower 
than those of the parents of students 
at Howard University. If it is noted 
now that this typically lower income 
must support and educate a larger 
number of children, more light is 
thrown upon the comparative finan- 
cial burden of the two groups of par- 
ents. 


PARENTAL SAVING FOR EDUCATION 


Closely connected with size of in- 
come and size of family, is the factor 
of savings which parents are able to 
set aside for the collegiate education 
of their children. 

Sixty-one per cent of the freshmen 
included in this study reported that 
their parents had been able to set 
aside no savings whatever for educa- 
tion. An additional 24 per cent re- 
ported that they did not know, but 
the probability is that the greater por- 
tion of the parents of that 24 per cent 


1 A. Caliver, op. cit., p. 27. 
18 Q. E. Reynolds, op. cit., p. 36. 


had set aside no considerable sum. 
Only 15 per cent reported that their 
parents had made some saving, and 
these sums saved ranged from twenty 
dollars at the lower end of the scale to 
one case at the upper end where a 
rather well-to-do physician had, upon 
his death, left a trust fund of ample 
size for the education of his daughter. 
The typical amounts saved, where any 
saving had been made, was fifty dol- 
lars. 


STuDENTs’ EARNINGS TOWARD 
THEIR Own EpvucaTION 


It is apparent that in view of the 
economic and financial situation which 
has been revealed thus far it is neces- 
sary for a large percentage of the stu- 
dents at West Virginia State College 
to contribute, through their own effort 
toward the expenses of their college 
education. The data of Tables V and 
VI indicate the extent to which this 
was true, in 1932-33 and also affords 
rough comparisons with Howard and 
Fisk Universities in this respect. 

The tables are self explanatory. 
Comparisons made between West Vir- 
ginia State College and Fisk Univer- 
sity in Table V, however, are of doubt- 
ful validity, since the Fisk figures are 
for 1928, “‘before the depression year,” 
while the West Virginia figures are for 
the year 1932-33, a year in which the 
economic stringencies of the depres- 
sion were severe. The comparison be- 
tween West Virginia and Howard in 
Table VI is more valid. But even with 
due regard for the limitations of the 
comparisons, it is probably safe to 
state that students of West Virginia 
State College, both young men and 
young women, have to earn, in gen- 
eral, a greater proportion of the ex- 
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TABLE V 
Per cENT OF 110 FRESHMEN AT WeEsT VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE (1932-33) anv 300 
StrupEnts aT Fisk University (1928) WHo HAD TO EARN VARYING PORTIONS OF 
THE EXPENSES OF THEIR EDUCATION 














Portion that student had to earn West Virginia Fisk 
% % 
All 16 
Most 28 8 
Some 34 27 
None 32 60 
TABLE VI 


PER CENT, BY SEX, OF 110 FRESHMEN AT WEsT ViRGINIA STATE CoLuLEGE (1932-33) AND 





ouT-oOF-TOWN STUDENTS AT HowarkpD UNIvERsITY (1930-31) WHO HAD TO 
Earn VARYING PorTIONS OF THE EXPENSES OF THEIR EDUCATION 











Portion that student Young men Young women 
had to earn 
West Virginia Howard West Virginia Howard 
% % % % 
All 27 30 5 9.8 
Part 66 51.3 47 18.2 
None 7 18.7 48 72 





penses of their education than do 
students of either Fisk or Howard 
University. As Table VI indicates, 93 
per cent of the young men and 52 per 
cent of the young women of the fresh- 
man class included in the study, had 
to earn all or part of their expenses of 
their education for the year 1932-33. 


SUMMER OCCUPATIONS OF 
STUDENTS 


Work is educational. It molds those 
who engage in it. In the development 
of the capacity of college students, it 
is important that they perform during 
their vacations jobs that will aid rather 
than hinder such development. Note, 
then, the following data concerning 
the occupations engaged in during the 
summer by 38 young men and 31 
young women among the 110 West 
Virginia State College freshmen who 
stated that they worked during the 
summer. 

The data of Table VII are indica- 
tive of the limited opportunities of our 


group to obtain desirable summer 
jobs. A contrasting list of occupations 
engaged in during the summer by stu- 
dents of Wittenberg College, as re- 
vealed by Neuberg’s" study reveals in 
a striking manner the disadvantages 
of the Negro students in this respect. 
Although Neuberg reported 82 of the 
322 Wittenberg students as having 
been engaged in “labor” during the 
summer, he reports the vast majority 
of the remainder as having worked at 
such jobs as clerkships (both office and 
store), teaching, camp management, 
library work, civil service work, re- 
porting, and similar jobs of rather 
high calibre. The Negro student, for 
instance, is during the summer a caddy 
while the white student is a caddy 
master; the Negro student sells papers 
while the white student operates a 
news stand; the Negro student is a 
janitor while the white student is an 
usher, and so on. The rather menial, 


16M. J. Neuberg, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
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TABLE VII 


Tyres oF Work ENGAGED IN BY 68 FRESHMEN AT WeEsT VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGB 
DvuRING THE SUMMER OF 1932 

















Young men Young women 
Occupation Number of Occupation Number of 
students students 
Janitor 4 Domestic 15 
Bell Hop 4 Office Girl 3 
Coal Miner 2 Waitress 3 
Porter 2 Sewing 2 
Truck Driver 2 Ten-cent Store Helper 1 
Mechanic 2 Life guard, Summer Camp 1 
Shoe Shining 2 Beauty Parlor Helper 1 
Selling Papers 2 Organist for Chure 1 
Laborer 3 Switch Board Operator 1 
Checkboy in Swimming Pool 1 Elevator Operator 1 
Bottle Washer 1 Stenographer 1 
Cadd 1 Clerk 1 
Washing Cars 1 
Selling Dairy and Farm Products 1 
Farmer 1 
Watchman 1 
Service Station Helper t! 
Shoe Repairing 1 
Waiter 1 
Delivery Boy 1 
Clerk 1 
Chauffeur 1 
Working in Undertaker Shop 
Establishment 1 
37 31 





even though honorable, type of work 
which our college students do during 
the summer is from many points of 
view regrettable. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In general, students at West Vir- 
ginia State College, as represented by 
the 1932-33 freshman class, come from 
West Virginia, with a median age of 
about 19 years. Those who come from 
out of the state have a background of 
city life, but those who come from 
within the state come for the most 
part from small mining camps and 
with the restricted background pecul- 
iar to those communities. Less than 
one-third of the mothers of this group 
and less than one-fourth of the fathers 
have themselves enjoyed the benefits 
of any sort of a college education and 


almost one-half of both the mothers 
and fathers of the group have had no 
education beyond that of the ele- 
mentary grade. These parents, more- 
over, are engaged for the most part in 
occupations which bring only a mea- 
ger income, the median income being 
about $1000 a year, which, if it is the 
only income, must support a family of 
four children. These parents, never- 
theless, make some attempt to own 
their homes and they manage to se- 
cure for the home such outward evi- 
dence of culture as a piano, a radio, 
modern bath equipment, and an auto- 
mobile. The amount of their income, 
however, and the size of their families 
make it difficult for them to lay aside 
savings for the college education of 
their children. When any saving is 
made at all, in most cases no more 
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than fifty dollars, if anything, is saved 
for this purpose. Thus financial self- 
help on the part of students must be 
even more the rule, rather than the 
exception, at West Virginia State 
Sollege than it is at certain other in- 
stitutions. It is indicated that 93 per 
cent of the young men and 52 per cent 
of the young women have to earn all 
or part of the expenses of their college 
education. When this attempt at 
whole or part self-support involves 
work during summer vacations, the 
types of work in which most of the 
students are engaged are generally the 
least desirable, from the standpoint 
of pay and educational value. 

From the point of view of parents 
and students, the problems of educa- 
tion at West Virginia State College 
(and, as other studies have shown, at 
other colleges for Negroes also) are 
largely problems of finance. From the 
point of view of the administration 
and faculty, problems of guidance, 
induction into the collegiate atmos- 
phere, and financial assistance have 
been pointed out. 

The following are recommenda- 
tions, applicable in some respects to 
West Virginia State College only, but 
in other respects to all Negro colleges. 

1. That findings in regard to the 
socio-economic background of stu- 
dents be utilized in formulating the 
educational plans and policies of the 
institution. 





2. That a study be made of the ex- 
tent to which factors in the socio-eco- 
nomic background correlate with the 
subsequent academic and intellectual 
achievements of students. 

3. That a definite program of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, with 
special reference to the types of com- 
munities from which students come, 
be inaugurated. 

4. That West Virginia State Col- 
lege, by providing student loan funds, 
by increasing student help, by reduc- 
ing general expenses, if possible by 
affording a certain number of free 
tuition scholarships, attempt to assist 
parents and students more than it has 
done heretofore, in their efforts to- 
ward achieving a college training in 
spite of great financial difficulties. 
This recommendation gains more than 
unusual point when it is considered 
that most of the students included in 
this study stated that a chief reason 
for their selection of West Virginia 
State College was the fact that it was 
the most inexpensive of the regionally- 
accredited colleges for Negroes. 

5. That a budget of college expenses 
be worked out on a monthly basis and 
sent to parents of prospective high 
school graduates in the state at least 
a year before the date of their pro- 
spective graduation, in order that they 
may be guided in formulating their 
plans for sending these students to 
this college. 
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A Study of Fisk University Freshmen 
from 1928 to 1930 


THOMAS E. DAVIS 


A recent study of the: freshman 
classes at Fisk from the years 1928 to 
1930 revealed that they possessed nu- 
merous qualities which varied greatly 
according to their environment, both 
physical and social. An attempt was 
made to discover such environmental 
factors as educational preparation, so- 
cial background, and geographical in- 
fluences which characterize the typical 
Fisk student. 

This study covers the 273 students 
who came directly to Fisk from 130 
high schools during the three year 
period. The main factors considered 
were the I1.Q., high school average, 
freshman college point average, rank 
in high school classes, age, personal 
rating score, type of high school, occu- 
pational group, and geographical dis- 
tribution of each of the students. In 
order to eliminate any influences that 
other colleges may have had upon the 
entering students, only the records of 
those who came directly to Fisk from 
high school were used. In view of the 
fact that the student population comes 
from high schools that have varied 
standards of grading and keeping rec- 
ords, too much value was not placed 
upon the marks of the students alone, 
except as they occur in relation to 
other factors. 

It has been discovered in studies of 
students’ aptitudes that results of cor- 
relations between the various factors 
of high school preparation and college 
achievement are only relative and are 


not final in their results. Results of 
studies on intelligence and other fac- 
tors show the same trends. These fac- 
tors do not take into account such im- 
portant things as the student’s health, 
home environment, interest and apti- 
tude, that have a very important ef- 
fect upon his success in college. No 
attempt was made to make any corre- 
lations in this study because of these 
reasons. 

Table I presents the results in a con- 
densed form, and also a comparison 
between the students from Northern 
and Southern schools. The differences 
between the Northern and Southern 
groups are some of the significant 
parts of the study. Their deviations 
from the average student indicate to 
a great extent the influences of the 
sections from which they come. 

The following discussions will con- 
sider these factors individually and 
in the order in which they appear in 
the table. 


INTELLIGENCE LEVEL 


The I.Q.’s of the entire group of 
students, although lower than the 
Otis norms for the standard college, 
compare very closely with those of 
students of other Southern colleges of 
the same rank as that of Fisk. The 
following comparison of the median 
gross scores of Fisk students made on 
the 1929 Psychological Examination, 
and those of the students from some 
of the Southern and Northern colleges 
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TABLE I 


SicniFicant Factors Founp IN THE Stupy oF THE AVERAGE STUDENT, AND STUDENTS 
FROM SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN ScHooLts WuHo ENTERED Fisk FROM 
1928 to 1930 






















































































Factors Average Students from Students from 
Studied Student Southern Schools } Northern Schools 
69-130 69-130 88-126 
1.Q. Range 
99 96 104 
High School Average 83.75 85 81 
Freshman College Point 1.00 (or C) 98 (or C) 1.40 (or C+) 
Average 
. In Middle Third In Middle Third In Middle Third 
High School Rank of Ses pea ei Clam 
15-25 15-25 16-24 
Age Range 
18 18 18 
11 
Personal Rating Score Range a 16-17 66-110 
Average 100 102 94 
Accredited Public | Accredited Public | Accredited Public 
Type of High School School for Negroes | School for Negroes | School for Mixed 
Races 
: Professional, and | Professional, and 
Gomgationnt Gronp Skilled Labor Skilled Labor Professional 
er Distribu- Southern States Southern States Northern States 














made on the1929 and 1930 Psycholog- 
ical Examination will serve to bear 
out this point and also to indicate the 
differences in the intelligence levels 
of these two sections of the country 
as shown by standard tests. 

Table II reveals that not only is 
there a favorable comparison but also 
that the median gross scores of Fisk 
students rank higher than those of 
four of the Southern state universities. 
On the other hand it is quite evident 


that all of the Southern schools are 
far below the Northern schools in 
rank. 

The 1.Q.’s of the students from 
Southern schools are obviously lower 
than those of students from Northern 
schools. When we consider this fact 
and interpret it in light of the better 
educational advantages which the 
Northern students have, it is ques- 
tionable as to whether the I.Q.’s of the 
majority of the students, who come 
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TABLE II 


MepIAN Gross Scores MADE BY STUDENTS ON THE 1929 aNp 1930 PsycHOLOGICAL 
ExaMINATIONS GIVEN AT FisK AND AT SOME SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 











UNIVERSITIES* 
Southern Northern 

1929 
Ek se ba sicorcy beds Coa acento tan ES 103.18 University of Michigan.........164.91 
tans State Teachers College.. .89.50 University of Chicago.......... 184.92 
University of Chattanooga... ....112.69 Northwestern University....... 172.72 
University of Georgia.......... .99.71 Dartmouth College............ 196.64 
University of South Carolina..... 97.17 Haverford College............. 222.86 

1930 
Brena COUGRe)..< oovc.:5 6 osc e os 87.65 University of Vermont.........143.55 
Centenary College............. 102.14 University of Illinois........... 138.90 
W. Va. State College............63.00 eee 162.92 
University of South Carolina... ..102.08 Lehigh University............. 171.45 
University of Alabama..........95.74 Brown University.............185.65 





* Thurstone and Thurstone, ‘The 1929 Psychological Examination,” Educational 
Record, 11: 101-28, Ap ’30; also—Thurstone and Thurstone, “The 1930 Psychological 
Examination,” Hducational Record, 12: 160-78, Ap ’31. 


from Southern schools, are really low 
and indicate inferior ability, or, on 
the other hand, the educational op- 
portunities back of them have been so 
poor and few that the students have 
not really had chances to acquire all 
of the knowledge necessary to rank 
high in general intelligence. In the 
consideration of the other factors it 
was found that Fisk students compare 
very closely with students in other 
colleges of the same level. 


HiauH-ScHoot AVERAGE 


The high-school averages used in 
this study are the averages of all of 
the grades received by the students in 
all of their academic subjects during 
their high-school years. The averages 
of the male and female students did 
not show any striking differences. Al- 
though there is an increasing tendency 
for the number of female students 
entering Fisk to increase, it does not 
follow that the same differences 
should exist in their high-school aver- 
ages because of the selective factors at 


Fisk which tend to secure students of 
almost equal ability as regards their 
high-school averages. 

In a consideration of the high-school 
average of the typical Southern stu- 
dent we find that he ranks above the 
students from the North. This dif- 
ference, even though not very large, is 
of a sufficient variation to be signifi- 
cant. One probable cause for this is 
that the marking standards in the 
Southern schools are generally lower 
than those of Northern schools. 

When the subsequent college 
achievement of these students is con- 
sidered it is proved that this difference 
though significant in indicating the 
differences between the schools in the 
two sections, does not indicate that 
the abilities of the two groups remain 
constant. It was found that this dif- 
ference had a tendency to decrease 
during the three year period studied. 
This was probably due to the increas- 
ing number of students coming from 
mixed schools in the North, and also 
to the improvements that are gradu- 
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ally being made by the Negro schools 
in their standards. The present period 
of economic depression also has a 
tendency to permit parents to send to 
college only those children who have 
shown high capabilities. This is par- 
ticularly true in the South where most 
of the Negro population is generally in 
a low income group. 

A slight variance was found between 
the averages of students coming from 
public high schools and those from pri- 
vate high schools. A difference in the 
averages of the students from accredit- 
ed and non-accredited schools was also 
evident. Even though not high enough 
to be really significant, it does show 
that there is a marked tendency for 
the students from the accredited 
schools to achieve more than those 
from non-accredited schools. One pos- 
sible explanation for this is that most 
of the non-accredited schools are also 
private schools which are unable, in 
most instances, to have the equipment 
and teaching staff necessary to be- 
come accredited because of a lack 
of a sufficient amount of funds. 

In the matter of the occupational 
groups from which the students come, 
it was found that there were no signifi- 
cant differences in the averages of the 
students from the seven classifications 
of these occupational groups. 


FRESHMAN-COLLEGE-POINT 
AVERAGE 


The freshman college grades were 
reduced to quality points by the 
method in general use at Fisk; A—3, 
B— 2, C— 1, D—0, E— —1. There 
is a tendency for the students to make 
better averages in the second and 
third quarters than in the first. This is 
perhaps due to the fact that the stu- 


dents have to become adjusted to 
their new environment before they 
are able to settle down to their studies 
and make good grades. 

In all three of the years the female 
students made better grades than the 
male students. One cause for this is 
that the more active participation of 
the men in athletics takes away some 
of the time that they would otherwise 
use for studying. Even though this 
reason may not be of very much sig- 
nificance it does show the importance 
of interest and application in making 
good grades. 

It is again quite evident that be- 
cause of better schools and higher 
I.Q.’s the students from Northern 
schools have much higher averages 
than the students from Southern 
schools. It is possible to make an ad- 
ditional explanation for this in light 
of the differences in the sizes of the 
schools in the two sections. Most of 
the mixed schools from which the stu- 
dents come are large schools. That this 
has a definite effect upon their achieve- 
ment has been found in a number of 
studies and investigations by various 
individuals. 


HiguH-Scooot Rank 


There is a high degree of relation- 
ship between a student’s high school 
rank and his college success. This 
statement has been proved by numer- 
ous studies made at some of the larger 
universities in this country. 

In studying the rank of the stu- 
dents, the data from their high school 
transcript was used. On this transcript 
the principal is asked to indicate the 
rank of the student as to his being in 
the upper, middle, or lower third of 
his classes. In some instances students 
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ranked as upper third in some of the 
schools had averages corresponding to 
those of students ranked as middle 
third in other schools and vice versa. 
Even though there was a close agree- 
ment between the ranks and the aver- 
ages of the students from a large ma- 
jority of the schools, the discrepancy 
that was found had a tendency to 
lower the averages in some of the ta- 
bles. This discrepancy was no doubt 
due in part to a lack of a definite basis 
for assigning these ranks or to some 
degree of carelessness on the part of 
the principals. 

The typical Fisk student comes from 
the middle third of his high school 
class. It is natural to expect that he 
should be exceeded in achievement by 
the students who rank in the upper 
third of their classes. This difference 
is not as great as would be expected 
because of the lack of uniformity in 
the rankings by the principals. In his 
college achievement the average stu- 
dent tends to make a one-point or C 
average. 
AGE 

The average age of the entire group 
of students, and of each sex, shows 
that the students are getting younger 
and that the males are older than the 
females. The average of 18 serves to 
indicate the general trend towards a 
standardization in the high schools as 
shown by the increasing tendency for 
the freshman classes to be of a more 
normal age. A subsequent study made 
by the writer revealed that the aver- 
age age of the freshman class of 1920 
was 20 years, while that of the fresh- 
man class of 1932 was 173 years. This 
decrease in itself gives further indica- 
tions of this trend towards a more 
normal age upon entering college. 


PERSONAL RATING SCORE 


The Personal Rating Scale considers 
the factors of learning ability, ambi- 
tion, personal habits, energy and per- 
severance, dependability, punctuality, 
self-control, initiative and originality, 
leadership, cooperativeness, and social 
tendencies, in degrees from the pos- 
session of the best types to the worst. 
The scales used in this study were 
scored by the high school principals. 
The highest possible score on the scale 
is 120 points. The typical student had 
an average score of 100 points which 
rates fairly high. 

The students from Southern schools 
have a higher average score than those 
from Northern schools. One probable 
reason for the lower average score of 
the students from the North is that 
they come from large schools and, as a 
result, they are not as well known by 
their principals as are the students 
from the South who, for the most part, 
are from small schools. Another prob- 
able reason is that the rating stand- 
ards are more rigid in the North, with 
the possibility of prejudices entering 
in, than they are in the South. These 
ratings have some value in determin- 
ing the future achievements of the 
students receiving them. 


Type or Hiau ScHoou 


The typical Fisk student comes 
from a school for Negroes only. Since 
practically all of the mixed schools are 
in the North, we can again reach the 
conclusions that the students from 
mixed schools have the advantage of 
better educational facilities which is 
reflected in their college achievements. 

A steady decrease in the number of 
students from non-accredited schools 
was noted. Such a change is to be ex- 
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pected as a result of the continually 
evolving system of education in the 
United States. There was also a de- 
crease in the number of students com- 
ing from private schools. 

The typical Fisk student, who comes 
from an accredited public school for 
Negroes, has potentialities for subse- 
quent achievements that are to be 
desired of students in the average lib- 
eral arts college. 


OccUPATIONAL GROUP 


The occupations of the parents of 
the students were classified under the 
following heads: professional, busi- 
ness, clerical, skilled-labor, unskilled 


the schools of New York and Indiana. 

This comparison shows that the 
clerical group at Fisk leads and the 
professional group is second as dis- 
tinguished from their ranking in the 
schools in New York and Indiana. 
There is a shift in the positions of the 
other occupations throughout all of 
the other rankings. In the relative 
positions of the groups, the intelli- 
gence of the students coming to Fisk 
from these occupational groups com- 
pares favorably with the intelligence 
of the students in the New York and 
Indiana schools. 

In considering the college achieve- 
ment of the students according to the 


TABLE III 


CoMPARATIVE OccUPATIONAL RANKING OF Fisk STUDENTS AND GROUPS 
FROM New YorK City AND INDIANA 














Book’s Ranking Sandiford’s Ranking Ranking at 
N.Y. Schools Indiana Schools Fisk 

1. Professional 1. Professional 1. Clerical 
2. Clerical 2. Business 2. Professional 
3. Skilled Labor 3. Clerical 3. Business 
4. Business 3. Skilled Labor 4. Skilled Labor 
5. Unskilled Labor 5. Farming 5. Dom. & Per. Service 
6. Farming 6. Unskilled Labor 6. Farming 

7. Unskilled Labor 





labor, farming, domestic and personal 
service. There is a predominance of 
students from the professional group, 
with those from the skilled labor group 
second. The business group is third, 
and then the unskilled labor, the cleri- 
cal, the domestic and personal service, 
and finally the farming group. 

The most outstanding difference be- 
tween these groups was in general in- 
telligence. Table III above shows the 
ranking of these groups, and also a 
comparison with the results found by 
W. F. Book! and Peter Sandiford? in 


1 W. F. Book, Intelligence of High School 
Seniors. New York: Macmillan Co. 1928, 
pp. 190-208. 


parental occupational groups from 
which they come, it was found that 
the students who come from the un- 
skilled labor group rank first. Since 
only a very small per cent of the stu- 
dents came from this group it was not 
possible to make any definite state- 
ments concerning them. It has already 
been pointed out that the majority of 
the students came from the profes- 
sional and skilled labor groups. They 
rank favorably with those from all 
of the other groups with the exception 
of the farming group whose members 

2 Peter Sandiford, ‘‘Parental Occupa- 


tions and Intelligence of Offspring,’”’ School 
and Society, 23: 117-19. Ja 28, 1926. 
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ranked lower than all of the groups. 
It is again quite evident that the eco- 
nomic status of an occupational group 
determines whether or not it is able to 
send many of its progeny to schools 
where the expenses are large and the 
standards fairly strict. This also makes 
this group more selective of its repre- 
sentatives as is indicated by their col- 
lege achievement. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


For use in this study the United 
States Bureau of the Census’s divi- 
sion of the states was adopted. It was 
found that during the three year period 
about 75 per cent of the students came 
from the Southern states. There is a 
decided tendency for an increase in the 
numbers from the Middle Atlantic 
and West North Central states. It is 
obvious that the typical student comes 
from one of the Southern states. 
Since Fisk is in the South this is to be 
expected. This tendency has been fair- 
ly constant for the past five years. The 
characteristics of this typical student 
have already been discussed in detail. 

It is interesting to note that the 
students from the Middle Atiantic 
states seem to have a high degree of 
intelligence and are rather consistent 
in their high standards of achievement 


both in high school and in college. 
This is evidenced by the fact that their 
average I.Q. was 111. Personal Rating 
Score 104, high school average 83, and 
freshman college point average 1.72 or 
B-. 

This study makes available material 
on the students which has not hereto- 
fore been presented in this manner. 
The results are useful in future con- 
siderations of the types of students 
that are being attracted not only to 
Fisk but to most of the Negro univer- 
sities. When definite facts are known 
about the average students who come 
to the universities, it is easier to plan 
courses of study which will meet their 
particular needs. Administration prob- 
lems become simplified when there is 
no need for guesswork. The writer 
feels that such studies as the present 
one will do much to assist in adjusting 
the student to the college and the col- 
lege to the student. 

This study clearly indicates that 
there is a definite tendency towards 
the realization of such ideals as a 
higher standard of intelligence, a bet- 
ter selection of students, equal oppor- 
tunity for students from all parts of 
the country, and self-education, which 
were expressed by the founders of 
Fisk more than a half-century ago. 





Graduates of Northern High Schools as 
Students at a Southern Negro College 


J. HUGO JOHNSTON 


Virginia State College at Peters- 
burg, Virginia, is one of the group of 
institutions known as land-grant col- 
leges. This institution was established 
for the service of the people of Vir- 
ginia and for fifty years the majority 
of its graduates have served as teach- 
ers in the schools of this state. In the 
earlier years of the history of the in- 
stitution practically all of the students 
enrolled at the institution were na- 
tives of the state but in the past six 
years it is found that a large propor- 
tion of each freshman class are gradu- 
ates of schools located outside of the 
state of Virginia. It is the purpose of 
this brief paper to compare the fresh- 
man record of the graduates of North- 
ern high schools and the record of 
graduates of schools located within 
the limits of the state. 

Table I shows, for the period of 
three years, the comparative number 


of students from Northern and South- 
ern high schools, the number of schools 
from which they have come, and the 
grade-point averages of the several 
groups. 

It will be noted that in each of these 
years the grade-point averages of 
Northern students indicate a distinctly 
superior type of scholarship to that of 
the graduates of Virginia high schools. 
It is of course true that in any South- 
ern state many high schools for the 
Negro people are of recent develop- 
ment. Many of them have been ac- 
credited as high schools (only) within 
the past three years. However, if we 
select the ten high schools from which 
most of our students have always 
come, schools located in the largest 
towns of the state, it will still be found 
that a comparison of the grade-point 
averages seems to indicate superior 
scholarship on the part of the fresh- 


TABLE I 


FRESHMAN GRADE-POINT AVERAGES AT VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE OF STUDENTS FROM 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN Hiau ScHOOLs 








ern High Schools 


Graduates of North-| Graduates of Va. 


Graduates of High 
Schools of other 


High Schools Southern States 





1931 1932 1933 


1931 1932 1933 | 1931 1932 1933 











Rank 1 1 1 2 3 2 3 2 3 
No. of Students 27 26 27 114 145 94 21 15 15 
No. of Schools 21 21 19 26 31 30 iv 14 12 














Grade-Point Average 








2.22 1.98 1.94 


1.56 1.54 1.63 





1.30 1.58 1.31 
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NORTHERN STUDENTS AT A SOUTHERN COLLEGE = 485 


men coming from the high schools of 
the North. Table II indicates the rela- 
tive record of the graduates of North- 
ern high schools, selected Virginia 
high schools, and of the more recently 
accredited high schools. 


this state will send out students that 
cannot be excelled by the graduates of 
any other section of the country. As 
graduates of Virginia state high schools 
are forced to compete with the gradu- 
ates of the oldest and best high 


TABLE II 


FRESHMAN GRADE-PoInT AVERAGES OF STUDENTS FROM NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
Hicu ScHOoOoLs 








ern High Schools 


Graduates of 10 


Graduates of North- Selected Va. High Graduates of other 


Sileske Va. High Schools 





1931 1932 1933 


1931 1932 1933 | 1931 1932 1933 











Rank 1 1 1 2 2 2 3 3 3 
No. of Students 27 26 27 87 108 70 27 37 24 
No. of Schools 21 21 19 10 10 10 16 21 20 





Grade Point Average 2.22 1.908 1.94 





1.87 1.72 1.78 | 1.45 1.46 1.55 











It is the belief of the writer that the 
records of other Negro institutions 
will support the experience of Virginia 
State College. The conclusion to be 
drawn from these records would seem 
to be that the high schools of the 
North are performing a distinct and 
valuable service for Southern Negro 
education. Every worker in the Negro 
schools of Virginia is exerting his best 
efforts to raise the standards of our 
schools. Virginia State College is send- 
ing its graduates into the graduate 
schools of Northern universities but 
the quality of work done by our grad- 
uates depends in large degree upon the 
careful selection of students for admis- 
sion to our freshman class. In the light 
of its experience this institution shall 
welcome the graduates of the North- 
ern high schools and we shall expect 
to see the day when the high schools of 


schools of the country the standards 
of Virginia must finally reach the 
best standards of the nation. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to 
reflect upon the work of the high 
schools of this state. There are influ- 
ences which make for superior work on 
the part of the Northern high school. 
Higher standards are the result of 
long years of experience and effort. 
Such years of effort and experience 
are on the side of the North. High 
standards can be best maintained by 
a school that is adequately supported 
by public funds. The Northern Negro 
boy can profit through the affluence 
of his city while the poverty of the 
South must handicap the black boy. 
Moreover, the Negro boy who has 
graduated from a Northern high 
school may often be regarded as a 
selected individual who has proved 
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his right to higher education. Too oft- 
en when this Northern boy’s teachers 
and his fellow students have been 
white teachers and white students it 
has required exceptional courage and 
a willingness to do more than the re- 
quired task to win a diploma that may 
have come more easily to his white 
fellows. It is the opinion of the author 
that the black boy who has resisted 
the temptations of the Northern city 
and has with credit completed four 
years of high school work has demon- 
strated qualities that should fit him 
for higher things. 

We who work at the South shall be 
called upon to welcome many more 
of these educational migrants into our 
colleges. Negro children are crowding 
the public schools of the North. Lack 
of employment for Negro youth will 
result in larger numbers of these stu- 
dents remaining in the schools and 
completing the four years of high 
school work. Many of these graduates 
will find the cost of higher education in 
their vicinity to be prohibitive and, 
like many of their predecessors, will 
enter the colleges that make educa- 
tion possible at more moderate cost. 

In the past year there have been 
109 students registered at Virginia 
State College who have come from 
homes located to the North of Vir- 
ginia. A questionnaire submitted to 
51 of these students each of whom had 
been taught by white instructors indi- 
cates that 18 of these persons came to 
this college because they ‘“‘wanted the 
association with Negro students,’ 12 
came to this college because “‘it cost 
less,’’ 6 came because “‘relatives were 
graduates of this institution,” 5 came 
because of the “influence of students 


of Virginia State College,”’ 4 came be- 
cause they were ‘influenced by alumni 
of the college,” 4 came because they 
were “attracted by the course of 
study,” 2 came because they were “‘at- 
tracted by the athletic record.” 

What is the relation of the white in- 
structor to his Negro high school stu- 
dents? Fifty-one graduates of high 
schools who have received their in- 
struction from white teachers report 
that in their classes there were a total 
of 377 Negro graduates; 138 of these 
high school graduates are said to have 
entered colleges; 77 are said to have 
entered white institutions, 61 are said 
tohave entered Negro institutions ;and 
239 are not known to have entered any 
higher institution. It is to be hoped 
that these teachers will not discourage 
the Negro high school graduate who 
may aspire to a higher education. 

It would appear that further study 
of the subject suggested by this paper 
should prove exceedingly valuable. 
We should like to know whether the 
experience of other institutions is 
similar to that of Virginia State Col- 
lege. We should also wish to deter- 
mine the relation of intelligence test 
scores to the grade-point averages of 
students of the several sections. It 
would be of much profit to know what 
it is that has entered into the experi- 
ence of the Northern high school stu- 
dent and apparently made him a su- 
perior workman to the graduate of a 
Southern high school. We should also 
like to know what type of guidance, if 
any, is afforded the Negro student 
of white high schools. If it be possible 
we should like to cooperate with the 
white worker who is the guardian of 
our Negro boys and girls. 
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A Study of the Modern Foreign Languages 
in Thirty Negro Colleges 


W. NAPOLEON RIVERS, JR. 


The rapid growth of interest in the 
field of modern foreign languages in 
the Negro colleges is paralled only by 
the interest in science. The latter, we 
know, has had, fortunately, propul- 
sion from the outside in the forms of 
grants and subsidies plus the sustain- 
ing arm of a money, and a materialis- 
tic-age philosophy. Just why the in- 
terest in modern foreign languages on 
the part of Negro colleges has grown 
so steadily, manifesting such interest 
as to increase the enrollment in courses 
from 200 to over 3500 in ten years, 
will not be treated in this study. We 
simply state the fact, hoping that it 
will stimulate reflection. 

The purpose of this study is purely 
informational, setting forth a ‘first 
picture”’ of general but pertinent facts 
concerning the modern foreign lan- 
guages in Negro Colleges, and dealing 
categorically with (1) the faculty— 
number, training, teaching loads, dis- 
tribution, salary, leaves, and profes- 
sional activity; (2) the student—en- 
rollment, distribution, interests, and 
activities; (3) the curricula—content, 
quantity, and range of variety; and 
(4) equipment. 

This study is not a last-word cri- 
tique, does not measure relative values, 
and does not seek qualitative or quan- 
titative distinctions and standards. It 
is purely informational. We hope that 
it will lead to and stimulate more 
specialized studies in the field. And 
it is hoped, further, that the dissemin- 
ation of this information will lead to 


exchanges of helpful contacts and ac- 
quaintances among those who, in the 
spirit of their teaching, are new-type 
‘“‘ambassadors” in the spheres of lan- 
guage and literature. 

To the teachers and officers who co- 
operated with the study, profound 
thanks are offered. Their enthusiasm, 
care, and alacrity shown in their re- 
plies have had no mean significance 
in bringing the study up to the present 
point. 

The procedure consisted of sending 
a two-page, detailed questionnaire, 
and a personal letter requesting co- 
operation, to fifty Negro institutions 
which offered from two to four years 
of modern foreign languages. This ma- 
terial went to departmental heads, 
deans, and presidents. To this were 
added some personal interviews and a 
study of the catalogs of the institu- 
tions. Thirty of the institutions re- 
plied with enthusiasm and prompt- 
ness. Follow-up correspondence, with- 
in the bounds of professional propriety 
and financial ability, has been sent to 
the remainder, but to no avail. 

Tue Facuty 

Academic Training.—There were 
sixty-nine teachers, in these thirty in- 
stitutions, giving all or the greatest 
portion of their time to this field, an 
average of two and three-tenths teach- 
ers per institution. As for the actual 
distribution among the institutions, 
the study found that one had twelve 
teachers, one had four, five have three, 
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fifteen had two, and eight had one. Of 
the sixty-nine teachers, forty-four 
were men, and twenty-five were 
women. 

The following list shows the amount 
of formal training: 


6 Doctors of Philosophy 
31 Masters of Arts 
8 Foreign graduate degrees 
7 A.B. degrees plus certificates or di- 
plomas for foreign study 
6 Only foreign certificates or diplomas 
15 A.B. degree and additional study but 
no additional certificate, diploma or 
degree 


Of this last group, five had com- 
pleted work (2 semesters) equivalent 
to the Master of Arts degree. Four 
have completed only six weeks; two 
have completed eight weeks; one, nine 
weeks; and three, twelve weeks. 

Three of the doctorates were in 
Romance languages, and three were 
in Germanics. 

Teaching Loads and Distribution.— 
The study revealed that fifty-four 
teachers in this field taught from 
twelve to sixteen hours per week, and 
that fifteen taught from eighteen to 
twenty-four hours. 

As for distribution and teaching- 
combinations of the languages, it was 
revealed that twenty-seven taught 
only one language (one institution 
having seven), and forty-two were 
teaching more than one language, in- 
cluding three who taught also out of 
the field. The combinations appear in 
the following orders: 


Combinations Teachers 
PRONOHHIOATHAN 5 ooo oo ook dss da esse 13 
ee re 6 
French-Italian.........0..06000000. 2 
RIE ios is es cn ks woes pas 2 
French-English.................... 4 
Spanish-German................... 1 


CSOT HIRI 65.555 6s chive alsin 650. 008 1 
French-Art-Physical Education... ... 1 
PrenensAthietices......0 csccesscn ence 1 
French-Chemistry..............+++ 1 


From this we note a total of ten 
combinations, with the French-Span- 
ish combination leading, and the 
French-German second. Four teach- 
ers taught a combination of ancient 
with modern languages; three of Latin 
and French, one of Latin and German. 
In five instances French was combined 
with English. Forty-one teachers were 
able to confine their teaching strictly 
to the field; three were sharing their 
teaching with a field wholly different. 

Salaries-Leaves.—Since the field of 
modern foreign languages is the only 
one in which teachers cannot complete 
their training in the United States, an 
attempt was made to find out what 
opportunities and encouragement did 
these teachers have for further study, 
and most important of all, for study 
and travel abroad in the countries the 
languages of which they were teach- 
ing. Questions were asked relative to 
salaries and leaves of absence. The 
salary information was inconclusive, 
due to the fact—as departmental 
heads admitted—that these figures 
were not easily obtained since salary 
scales were not in operation publicly. 
The few replies sent showed salaries 
ranging from $1000 to $3200. 

Salaries were paid for either eight, 
nine, ten, or twelve months. In all but 
three cases, teachers who were paid 
for twelve months were obliged to 
teach in the summer school. These 
teachers are seriously handicapped 
sinee such a policy denies them a vaca- 
tion with pay. This disadvantage is 
reflected in three ways: first, in the 
small number in the field having at- 
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tained the highest graduate degree, 
second, in the small amount of coor- 
dinate graduate study after the bac- 
calaureate, and, third, in a negligible 
amount of professional activity which 
this study will reveal later. 

In only three institutions which 
operated a summer school were teach- 
ers given the privilege of summer study 
and travel with pay. In cases where no 
summer school was operated, only two 
replied affirmatively to the question of 
receiving an extra stipend for travel or 
study abroad in the summer. 

The question of adequate salary and 
liberal leaves-of-absence of teachers in 
this field must be brought to the at- 
tention of administrators and execu- 
tives since (1) the very nature of their 
subject makes imperative a sojourn 
in the countries the languages of which 
they teach, (2) some universities are 
refusing to grant the A.M. and the 
Ph.D. degrees unless the candidate has 
spent some time abroad; and, since 
(3) these requirements, necessarily, in- 
crease his expenses in obtaining ade- 
quate training. It may be added that 
white institutions, including high 
schools in certain localities, have 
adopted a successful policy by which 
these teachers are provided with bo- 
nuses, stipends, travel and tuition aid 
for systematic and periodic study 
abroad in their languages. 

Professional Activities.—This phase 
of the study covers membership in na- 
tional learned societies, attendance at 
annual meetings, and publications. 
The study showed that only eighteen 
of the sixty-nine teachers held mem- 
bership in national organizations en- 
compassing the interests of the mod- 
ern foreign language field. Organiza- 
tions listed were: National Federation 


of Modern Language Teachers, Mod- 
ern Language Association of America, 
Association of American Teachers of 
French, Alliance Frangaise, and La 
Société des Amis de la Langue Fran- 
caise. A total of eight mentioned their 
membership in honorary scholastic 
societies as Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi, and Phi Lambda Theta. 
In passing, it was observed, from the 
Negro Year Book, that the modern 
language teachers, as a group, has the 
largest membership in Phi Beta Kap- 
pa. 

As to regular attendance at annual 
meetings of these societies, only one 
school answered in the affirmative. 
The active membership in these na- 
tional organizations is entirely too 
small. This is especially true when 
there is not known to exist any oppo- 
sition to Negro membership. Measur- 
ing the advantages, the fees are not 
prohibitive. This small membership is 
due, presumably, to timidity and a 
feeling of inferiority on the part of 
many. Another reason: many Negro 
colleges are located in sections of the 
country where their teachers are not 
expected to participate in activities of 
the local branches of the national 
body. In many cases, this condition 
prevails largely in the mind of the 
Negro teacher. These teachers must 
realize that the national organizations 
are open to all, that active member- 
ship is a part of their professional 
duty, that they, thereby, add dignity 
and respect to their racial group, and 
that they, by such contacts, may as- 
sist—indirectly—in levelling up many 
of the existing inequalities, and re- 
moving mistaken ideas about their 
scholarly interests. The negligible at- 
tendance at annual meetings may be 
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attributed to the causes mentioned 
above, not overlooking, of course, 
financial limitations. 

In the field of publication, there 
have been but fifteen articles pub- 
lished by these teachers. Only three 
institutions were involved; and, one 
institution published nine. 

Only one textbook has been edited 
in the field. 

The modern foreign languages offer 
an inexhaustible mine to the Negro for 
research contributions, in content, his- 
torical, and contemporary. In articles, 
he is free to investigate and publish in 
any aspect of language, literature, or 
pedagogy. Racial pride should stimu- 
late him to investigate the achieve- 
ments of distinction of those men of 
African descent to whom the foreign 
idioms were adopted mother tongues. 
There are achievements and distinc- 
tions which have been passed over un- 
noticed, intentionally concealed, or 
grievously misinterpreted. Much re- 
habilitation of personages and proper 
orientation of influences have yet to 
be done by scholarly minds that are 
sympathetic, just, and unbiased. 

In the matter of textbooks, it is 
known that established publishing 
houses of school texts will publish any 
textbook manuscript possessing sound 
pedagogic features, regardless of the 
color of the editor. The Negro writes 
disserations in the languages and liter- 
atures of French, Spanish, Italian, 
and German and teaches the same, 
but overlooks the industry of textbook 
editing. Hugo’s Bug Jargal, Lamar- 
tine’s melodrama on Toussaint L’ 
Ouverture, the plays and _ historical 
novels of Dumas pére, the realistic 
dramas of Dumas fils, the poetry 
of Placido, Maran, Thaly, and scores 


of others fall to the editorship of 
other folk. The graduate training 
which Negroes receive in American 
universities plus (what ought to be) 
an instinctive and scholarly interest 
in displays of genius of men of African 
descent in the foreign idioms present 
an advantage in textbook editing to 
which their eyes have been closed. 


THE STUDENT 


Enrollment.—These thirty institu- 
tions report a total of 3503 students 
enrolled in language courses, with a 
distribution as follows: French 2053, 
German 765, Spanish 569, and Italian 
16. The answers to the question of 
what per cent of the institution’s total 
enrollment was in these courses showed 
the range from 10 to 100 per cent. 
There being one case for each extreme. 
This range shows that the languages 
are well entrenched in Negro colleges 
as required subjects and as substan- 
tial, liberalizing electives. 

No attempt was made to determine 
the number of students who chose the 
languages as undergraduate majors, 
but a perusal of catalogs which carried 
the major chosen opposite the stu- 
dent’s name showed the number to be 
relatively small. This same source 
showed that women elected the lan- 
guages as a major more frequently 
than men. 

Interests, Activities—In coeduca- 
tional institutions where honors were 
given, it was found that women were 
the ranking students in languages. 
There was only one exception to this 
finding. The study excluded from this 
consideration four institutions having 
only male students. 

No student of these institutions has 
ever obtained a Franco-American 
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Scholarship, or has been privileged to 
spend the Junior Year abroad under 
the Delaware Plan. 

The conditions of departmental lan- 
guage clubs were described as ‘‘ac- 
tive,” “inactive,” or in process of 
being “revived.’”? The organizations 
were listed as follows: French clubs 
21, German clubs 8, Spanish clubs 7, 
Italian 1 (El Ateneo), Modern Lan- 
guages club 1. One institution had no 
club but staged plays. 

In six instances, the students were 
able to hear lectures in the foreign 
languages “‘monthly,”’ ‘‘bi-monthly,”’ 
and “‘occasionally.”’ In nine cases, for- 
eign born instructors were members of 
faculties. 

Three institutions answered affirm- 
atively the question dealing with con- 
tact with organizations and activities 
abroad, naming L’Alliance Frangaise. 
No attempt was made to determine 
instances where international corre- 
spondence among students was car- 
ried on; however, one teacher men- 
tioned this activity. 


CURRICULA 


Eight institutions, operating on the 
quarter system, offered the following 
number of courses: French 110, Span- 
ish 65, German 57, Italian 9, making a 
total of 241 courses. Twenty-two insti- 
tutions, operating on the semester 
system offer the following number of 
courses: French 193, German 104, 
Spanish 94, making a total of 396 
courses. There is a grand total of 637 
courses. One institution offered 70 
courses with twelve teachers; another 
offered 46 with one teacher. French is 
offered in all institutions, German is 
offered in nineteen, Spanish in sixteen, 
and Italian in three. Two institutions 
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offer only French; eleven offer French, 
Spanish, and German; nine offer 
French and German; five offer French 
and Spanish; and three offer French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German. 

The length of course-offerings in 
years is as follows: 


1. Number of institutions offering four 


years of 
DROMGUE = hoki can oculiee wer 20 
CJUMUAA Mie, o 5: 6a shea shies 8 
DINE dco kop cere ations 6 
2. Number of institutions offering three 
years of 
MOTRIN Feast once care aces 5 
CONS sess oa Saw hae 4 
COTES ere Pree tere 5 
3. Number of institutions offering two 
years of 
PoC a ee ee s Fae er 5 
CHORIN 02 eae asc deere 7 
yc | = et ea a ee ear re 3 


No institution offered two years of 
Italian; and this language was offered 
by only three institutions. 

Substantial courses in literature 
covering the main chronological peri- 
ods, movements, and the genres were 
copiously described in institutions 
where three and four year courses 
were conducted. 

Specialized or non-literary courses, 
excluding the elementary courses, 
were offered by the following number 
of institutions: 


Courses Number of 
Institutions 
PRanatione ss 6.c56 cok eoncee’ 5 
MN 5 oo io eee 2 
jG ee per arerrerene ss Se |: 
Crvilmetion. ..... 60656. ec 5 
es 11 Eh a aE eee 8 
Gommiercial.... . . 06s cues 2 


Only one institution has conducted 
graduate courses with concrete suc- 
cess. 
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EQUIPMENT 

The question of practical and scien- 
tific equipment for the effective teach- 
ing of the modern foreign languages 
today is very close to teacher-training 
in importance. One gets an idea of 
what obstacles the departments have 
to face when the study states that not 
more than two weeks ago, an officer of 
a Negro college insisted that one class 
room textbook was all that a teacher 
needed to teach a language course. 
This individual, trained in another 
field, had not reached that point in 
present-day administrative develop- 
ment where he could view the curric- 
ula with a liberal and impartial eye. 

Among the thirty institutions were 
found the following equipment: pho- 
nographs 14 (with and without rec- 
ords), dictaphones 2, sound charts 8, 
maps 8, miscellaneous wall charts 16, 
lantern slides 6, motion picture projec- 
tors 4. 

Out of fairness to the teachers, it 
must be stated that, in many cases,the 
equipment wastheir personal property. 

In institutions where the above 
pieces of equipment were not avail- 
able, the teachers voiced their need of 
them, and, in addition, felt that the 
following items would contribute much 
to effective language teaching: radios, 
earphones, dictionaries, encyclopedias 
standard works for literary courses, 
rare books, rare manuscripts, critical 
studies, selections and works of foreign 
Negro authors, and more realia in 
general from the foreign countries. 

No institution indicated that it had 
the proper equipment to give courses 
in phonetics or linguistics. 

Only two institutions felt that their 
present library equipment was suffi- 
cient. 


With regard to contemporary read- 
ing matter, it was found that institu- 
tions subscribed to language periodi- 
cals covering research, literature, and 
pedagogy, and, to newspapers cover- 
ing politics, art, pedagogy, and litera- 
ture. The distribution was as follows: 

Institutions taking both period- 


icals and foreign newspapers... 13 
Institutions taking periodicals 

MEN G . Wcveleain gine acinomae 5 
Institutions taking foreign news- 

VAMATEOUIG« ~ 53)6 5 sic & ocvc eas 3 
Institutions taking neither....... 48 


One institution subscribed to seven 
periodicals and three foreign news- 
papers. Over sixty-five per cent were 
without contemporary reading matter 
in the field. 

Only seven institutions granted ap- 
propriations with which the language 
department could purchase equipment. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


1. There are too few teachers with 
the highest graduate degree. 

2. Only twenty-five per cent of the 
teachers are affiliated with national 
societies of the field. 

3. Afew teachers extend their teach- 
ing activities into unrelated fields. 

4. The amount of research and text- 
book publication is unimpressive, neg- 
ligible. 

5. Except in three cases, the teach- 
ing load of the faculty was fairly dis- 
tributed. 

6. Teaching contracts run from 
eight to twelve months. 

7. Teachers who are working be- 
yond nine months to receive a twelve 
months’ salary have no vacation for 
study. 

8. Leaves of absence for study and 
travel abroad with stipend are almost 
negligible. 
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9. Only two institutions give con- 
crete encouragement for study and 
travel abroad. 

10. Total enrollment in language 
courses of these institutions is 3583, 
with the distribution in the following 
order: French, German, Spanish, Ital- 
ian. 

11. The percentage of the institu- 
tions’ total enrollment studying the 
languages extends from 10 to 100 per 
cent. 

12. Female students take honors, 
generally. 

13. Language clubs constitute the 
general extra-class activity. 

14. No student has enjoyed existing 
opportunities for study abroad dur- 
ing the junior year. 

15. Professional reading matter, 
pertaining to the field, is lacking in 
sixty-five per cent of the institu- 
tions. 

16. Equipment for the most mod- 
ern and effective teaching in the lan- 
guages is available in only a few insti- 
tutions. 

17. Only five schools make definite 
appropriations to the department to 
purchase equipment, excepting sal- 
ary. 

18. Three- and four-year courses 
give the appearance of being designed 
to prepare the student to enter gradu- 
ate school. The writer knows instances 
where this end is reached effectively. 
In institutions where courses are given 
for a shorter length of time, they serve 
as liberal electives. 

19. There is a tendency, in some 
cases, to list an excessive number of 
courses. 

20. Eleven of the institutions offer 
three languages; fourteen offer two; 
three offer four; and two offer one. 


The following colleges cooperated 
in this study: 

Allen University, Columbia, S.C. 

Arkansas State College, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Benedict College, Columbia, S.C. 

Bennett College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

Bishop College, Marshall, Texas. 

Delaware State College, Dover, 
Del. 

Florida A. and M. College, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. 

Kentucky State College, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Lincoln University, Chester, Pa. 

Livingston College, Salisbury, N.C. 

Louisville Municipal College, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Morristown Junior College, Morris- 
town, Tenn. 

North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical College, Greensboro, N.C. 

Paine College, Augusta, Ga. 

Prairie View College, Prairie View, 
Tex. 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C. 

Johnson C. Smith University, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

Southern University, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Tennessee State Ag. and Industrial 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Virginia State College, Ettrick, Va. 

Virginia Union University, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Wilberforce University, Xenia, Ohio. 

Wiley College, Marshall, Texas. 








C. G. SWANSON AND 


Literature on the Negro and Negro 
problems is prolific. Most of it is the- 
oretical. A little is truly scientific in 
approach. But little if any of this ma- 
terial deals in an objective way with 
the problem of the social adjustment 
of the Southern Negro in his new home 
in the North. Duncan! has pointed 
out the population shift when he says 
of several Northern cities, ‘‘... the 
Negro population for the decade 
1900-10 showed an increase of 39 per 
cent and for the decade 1910-20 an 
increase of 95 per cent.”’ The problems 
of adjustments involved have been 
recognized by others and the need 
of study pointed out? but objective 
knowledge of the problem is wanting. 
This study therefore aims to present a 
picture of the conditions as they now 
exist in a city of 115,000 population in 
the commuting area of New York City. 
This city we shall call Suburbanville. 

This study was made by the Inter- 
racial Committee of Suburbanville 
acting under the Department of Re- 
search of the National Urban League. 
Four hundred and sixteen families 
were visited and interviewed from a 
schedule and information gathered 
about 1787 individuals. This repre- 
sents approximately 50 per cent of the 


1H. G. Duncan, Backgrounds for Sociol- 
ogy, p. 208. 

2 See: W. G. Beach, Introduction to So- 
ctology, pp. 135-6; Vivien Palmer, Field 
Studies in Sociology, p. 132. 
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The Social and Economic Background of 
the Negro in a Northern Metropolitan 
Suburb 


MABEL G. HOLMES 


total Negro population of Suburban- 
ville. The sections of the city in which 
interviews were held were selected 
from the distribution of Negro chil- 
dren in the public schools and are 
thought to be fair samplings of the 
total Negro population. The age range 
of the individuals was from under five 
to over sixty-five years. The extent to 
which this group actually represents 
the Southern Negro in the North 
was estimated from birth places of 
people interviewed. This could be de- 
termined for 1498 persons only, or 
83.83 per cent of the total number 
studied. This can be considered an 
adequate sampling for our purpose. 
Of this group, we find the birthplaces 
of 1051, or 70.17 per cent, in the South 
so that we may safely conclude that 
our study does represent a fairly solid 
group of Southern colored people who 
have migrated to the North. More- 
over, the Northern-born, 29.83 per 
cent, contains a number of children of 
these Southern-born parents, who for 
cultural purposes can well be added to 
the Southern group since they are 
largely subject to the same cultural 
controls as are their Southern-born 
parents. This would tend to increase 
the Southern background to a greater 
degree than is indicated by a percent- 
age of 70.17 Southern-born individ- 
uals. Most of the Northern-born group 
were natives of the state in which 
Suburbanville is located. 
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In the judgment of the investigator 
(who was colored), most of the people 
answered truthfully with the possible 
exception of the question involving 
the amount of schooling received. 


HovsineG 


The conditions under which the Ne- 
gro lives in Suburbanville may be seen 
in the following information. Of the 
416 homes, 122 depend upon oil lamps 
for light and seventy-three have gas. 
The remaining 206 have electricity. 
Two hundred and thirty-six, or nearly 
half, have no baths and 158 families 
must share toilet facilities with other 
families. Eighty-five per cent of the 
homes are heated with stoves, the re- 
mainder being served by central heat- 
ing plants. Sixteen families have win- 
dowless bedrooms. In regard to the 
general state of repairs, conveniences, 
and desirability, less than half of the 
homes could be classed as desirable. A 
number of houses occupied by Negroes 
are unfit for human habitation. Such 
conditions do not represent what the 
city approves as satisfactory accord- 
ing to its ordinances, but they do rep- 
resent what it tolerates and offers to 
the ever increasing Negro population. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The employment of a number of 
Negro workers in the industrial plants 
of the state began during the World 
War period. The demands for addi- 
tional unskilled labor and the dimin- 
ishing supply of foreign-born work- 
ers, necessitated the importation of 
Negro workers from the South. This 
shows clearly the trend of the Negro 
migration that has led to the problem 
of urban adjustment as it now exists. 
The data obtained from thirty-four 


employers of Negro labor show that 
only five of them have used colored 
labor longer than twenty years, and 
twenty-three had not used such labor 
prior to the War. Opinion seems to be 
divided as to whether Negro labor is 
as efficient as white labor. Of course 
the major part of this labor is un- 
skilled, 73 per cent to be exact, while 
17 per cent is semi-skilled and only 10 
per cent is skilled labor. 

Earnings are in proportion. For men 
the weekly amount ranges from $5.00 
to over $50.00 with a fairly normal 
distribution over this range, the me- 
dian being $22.50. But for women the 
range is much less, only one individual 
being able to earn $25.00 while the 
largest group is found to receive the 
smallest income. Fifty-two women do 
not earn as much as $10.00 per week, 
about the same number earn from 
$10.00 to $15.00, thirty earn from 
$15.00 to $20.00 and the number earn- 
ing above this sum is negligible. Some 
of these cases represent income from 
full-time employment. This unequal 
chance to secure through wages the 
necessities of life according to a decent 
minimum standard of living often 
leads to the supplementing of the 
income, mostly by keeping lodgers or 
boarders or both. Thirty-eight fami- 
lies resorted to this means and the 
family incomeissupplemented through 
a range of from eight dollars to sixty- 
four dollars per month, with the me- 
dian at sixteen dollars. 


RECREATION 


Recreation may be divided into 
three categories, public, private and 
commercial. By public recreation we 
understand such facilities as are pro- 
vided by public playgrounds, the 
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schools, and the like. Here the lot of 
the Negro seems to be better, for facil- 
ities even if not adequate are more 
nearly equal for colored and white. By 
private recreation we indicate such 
activities as are sponsored by the 
groups themselves, including such or- 
ganizations as partake of a religious, 
social, athletic, or fraternal nature. 
Since such a program is left wholly to 
the group itself its success must de- 
pend on the leadership which must 
originate within the group. 

But it is in commercial recreation 
that the Negro suffers most. In ac- 
cordance with common custom Ne- 
groes are not permitted freedom of 
seating in motion picture houses or at 
other forms of paid entertainment. To 
some forms of recreation they are en- 
tirely barred, as the public dance hall. 
This lack is partly made up by the 
organization of their own dances and 
other forms of amusement. 

Since the way leisure time is spent 
determines its value it was thought 
advisable to learn what forms of recre- 
ation were most popular. Shows con- 
stitute the main item, being named by 
thirty-one per cent of the adult per- 
sons questioned. Church seems also to 
be very important, being named by 
twenty-one per cent of the group. 
Other less frequently mentioned ways 
of using leisure time include visiting 
the sick, dancing, street activities, 
and reading. Of the children, the fig- 
ures are strikingly similar except that 
an appreciable number mention the 
backyard and the playground. 


LAW OBSERVANCE AND EN- 
FORCEMENT 


The records of the Police Depart- 
ment indicate that the Negro comes 
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into conflict with the law more fre- 
quently than does the white. The fac- 
tor of population difference between 
the two groups should be considered 
here and when we do so we find the 
condition somewhat less startling. 
The Negro arrests in 1929 were less 
than 15 per cent of the total while in 
1931 they were only slightly over 15 
per cent. In 1929 one of every eleven 
persons arrested was a Negro but in 
1931 this had increased to one in 
every six arrests. 

But in coming into conflict with the 
law the Negro finds himself separated 
from over $8000 during the last year 
in fines alone not to mention the cost 
of bail, attorney’s fees, wages lost, and 
other incidental costs. The charges in 
order of frequency are: disorderly con- 
duct, motor law, suspicion, drunken- 
ness and disorderly conduct, assault 
and battery, parking violations, pro- 
hibition violations, gaming, carrying 
concealed weapons, atrocious assault 
and battery, larceny, and numerous 
less frequent offenses. The crime in- 
crease since 1928 varies from 32 per 
cent for assault and battery to 27 per 
cent for gaming. Only drunkenness 
decreased in number of arrests during 
this time. 

In connection with this problem we 
may well ask how the above figures for 
Negroes compare with similar figures 
for whites, and a comparison with 
other racial groups would be still more 
valuable. How does the matter of law 
violation of Negroes compare with the 
same factor for other groups com- 
monly considered as having high rates 
of delinquency, such as Italians? It 
would also be valuable to know how 
the percentage of Negro law violation 
relates to the percentage of the total 
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population which is colored and how 
these figures compare with whites and 
with white racial groups. 


EDUCATION 


The public schools are of course 
open to Negroes and whites alike and 
technically at least the compulsory at- 
tendance laws apply to all. Therefore 
we could expect to find the elementary 
schools containing their fair share of 
Negro pupils and such we find to be 
the case. It is sometimes said that 
there is a noticeable decrease in the 
number of colored pupils who attend 
the junior and senior high school 
above the compulsory age level. Does 
this apply to Suburbanville? The high 
schools of Suburbanville have fifty- 
one colored students out of a total en- 
rollment of 1854. This is 2.75 per cent 
of the total enrollment while the per- 
centage of colored population for the 
city is 2.78 per cent of the whole. Ap- 
parently the Negro is taking advan- 
tage of secondary education in about 
the same ratio to his part of the popu- 
lation as is the white. 

According to the Superintendent of 
Schools the greatest problem facing 
the public schools in Suburbanville is 
the adjustment of the Negro child. 
These children in most cases are il- 
literate and have a very undesirable 
type of home life. There is only one 
colored teacher in Suburbanville, the 
co-author of this article. 


SocraL WELFARE 


Hospital care is as accessible to the 
Negro as to the white but the Negro 
is discriminated against in opportu- 
nity to engage in professional service 
such as nursing or medicine. 

The church is one of the first and 


probably one of the strongest institu- 
tions serving the Negro. This is true 
in Suburbanville where nine churches 
minister to his material as well as to 
his spiritual needs. These churches in- 
clude six Baptist and one each of Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian. 
Fraternal orders are well represented 
by such organizations as Elks, Ma- 
sons, Odd Fellows, American Legion, 
Knights of Pythias, and Southern Aid 
Society. But these organizations reach 
but a fraction of the population, as 
only 204 or 11 per cent of the persons 
interviewed belonged to these orders 
and duplications of membership would 
no doubt reduce this number some- 
what. Social clubs or organizations are 
practically nonexistent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


By merely stating the problem as 
it exists one has not of course shown 
it in its relative nature. By saying 
that the social and economic back- 
ground of the Negro is entirely inade- 
quate to that standard of living which 
is necessary to health and happiness in 
the twentieth century in an urban 
area is merely stating a fact with re- 
gard to a certain group, and not con- 
sidering it in its relationship to the 
population as a whole. We need there- 
fore to know how the various facts un- 
covered in this study relate them- 
selves to the total standards of the 
population as a whole and to special 
groups within the population. We do 
not know if the Negro is any worse off 
than are many other groups; in fact 
we are not safe in making the com- 
mon comment that he is at the bot- 
tom of the living scale. We need com- 
parative studies of other groups in 
Suburbanville so that we may know 
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whether the Negro is really the poor- 
est group socially and if so to what ex- 
tent and in regard to what factors. 
Moreover, we need to view the prob- 
lem in relation to the time element 
since the problem has practically 
arisen in its entirety since the World 
War which started the demand for un- 
skilled labor calling the Negro from 
the rural South. No doubt the groups 
with which he has compared most 
closely would be our various immi- 
grant groups but they have all been 
in America since before the World 
War and have accordingly had more 
time to adjust themselves. The mi- 
gration of the Negro from the fields 
of the South to the factory of the 
North has occurred almost entirely 
since that time. Then we may well ask 
the question: Is the socialization of 
the Negro going on at a satisfactory 
rate so that the passing of time will 
bring the status of the Negro up to an 
acceptable standard or is the opposite 
the case? And is technology which is- 
sued the call for labor from 1915 to 
1920 assuming its fair share of re- 
sponsibility for the satisfactory ad- 
justment of these new members of its 
labor force? Who should be held re- 
sponsible for the problem, the Negro 
who shortsightedly changed his habi- 
tat for temporary gain or the society 
which lured him on so that it might 
also have gain? 

Whatever the answers to these 
questions may be, we might safely 
say that the general findings of this 
study show that the Negro popula- 
tion of Suburbanville has increased to 
the point where it is in dire need of 
a social guidance that will make it a 
better adjusted element of the popu- 
lation. When thousands of people are 


brought from one section of the coun- 
try to another and when no media are 
given whereby they may become a vi- 
tal part of the community life, the re- 
sulting situation is certain to show mal- 
adjustment. In Suburbanville, there 
are hundreds of Negro citizens who 
are no more a part of the community 
where they live than they were in the 
rural sections of the South whence 
they came and where privileges of 
citizenship were denied them and 
where no assumption of equality was 
made. Oddly enough, communities 
have seen the necessity of establish- 
ing Americanization schemes for the 
benefit of the foreign-born worker, but 
few if any organizations have at- 
tempted programs whereby the new 
Negro worker might become better 
adjusted to his environment. The ef- 
fect of this neglect is a continued dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the Negro, 
as well as the community itself. 

The conditions bespeak the need of 
an interracial social organization that 
will have as its purpose the ameliora- 
tion of the social difficulties affecting 
the Negro and the coordination of the 
social efforts of the churches, clubs 
and fraternal organizations. This sug- 
gested organization should foster and 
carry out such programs of its own, as 
well as such cooperative programs with 
existing agencies, as will provide an 
adequate medium through which so- 
cialization may be effectively achieved. 
The directory of such an organization 
should include both white and colored 
people who would see in the adjust- 
ment of the present difficulties a dis- 
tinct asset to the social life of the com- 
munity. 

That Suburbanville is not entirely 
unaware of its problems is indicated 
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by the fact that public social welfare 
organizations are presenting fair equal- 
ity of opportunity. Hospitalization is 
good, schools are open to all without 
color lines, playgrounds are also open 
and other public agencies are facing 
the problem squarely. But in private 
recreation, industry, and social rela- 
tions the differences are made appar- 
ent as is indicated by seating arrange- 
ments in theatres, unequal opportu- 
nity to compete for desirable voca- 
tional status, and the closing of cer- 
tain public commercial institutions to 
colored patronage. 


That Suburbanville is aware of its 
problem is still further indicated by 
the following quotation from a daily 
paper: 


Nor can it be truthfully said that either 
among their former owners in the South, 
and the children of slave owners, nor here 
in the North, among those who insisted 
upon the abolishment of human slavery in 
America, have the Negroes had a square 
deal. They have met, and are yet meeting 
obstacles that would have tried to the very 
soul the people of a less kindly, patient, 
optimistic, long-suffering race.’ 


3 Quoted by permission. 
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Reviews 
American Minority Peoples! 


While technical literature on the 
Negroes of the United States was 
limited, up to the time of the World 
War, almost entirely to the historical, 
the decade and a half since the armi- 
stice has been noteworthy, in this 
field of publication, for the contribu- 
tions which have been made to it by 
economists, sociologists, educators, 
psychologists, and anthropologists. 
This now-grown-voluminous and scat- 
tered literature Professor Young, of 
the Department of Sociology of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has gath- 
ered together and presented in ex- 
cellently digested form in the volume 
before us—a volume which is a pioneer 
in meeting the need for a text intro- 
ductory to the study of the sociolog- 
ical phenomena in the United States 
of which it treats. 

The greatest part of the book is con- 
cerned with the Negroes of the coun- 
try. However, the inclusion in it also 
of consideration of other elements in 
the population—such as _ Indians, 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Jews, 
recent European immigrants—which 
are discriminated against socially by 
the native white majority as of differ- 


1 Young, Donald, American Minority 
Peoples: A Study in Racial and Cultural 
Conflicts in the United States. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Pp. 621. 
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ent “kind,” is a highly welcome in- 
novation in American literature in 
this field. For it lends perspective to 
the view, and thereby mitigates the 
oppressive feeling of uniqueness of 
the American Negro in his condition 
which has been so characteristic of 
writings on him in this country here- 
tofore. For the Negro student partic- 
ularly of this sociological phenomenon, 
perspective is important—geograph- 
ical, historical, and philosophical. 

A further innovation is the author’s 
characterization of the groups with 
which this book is concerned as minor- 
ity peoples. This is thought provoking, 
bringing to mind the minority clauses 
of the treaty of Versailles and the 
effort they represent to foster the 
growth of an international morality 
and jurisprudence respecting the rights 
of population groups so conditioned. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
minorities of the Versailles treaty are 
cultural groups which are given inter- 
national protection in their desire to 
remain culturally distinct from the 
main body of the people of the nation 
of which they are citizens, while the 
separateness of the American groups 
which form the subject of Professor 
Young’s volume is social and not, on 
the whole, originally of their own vo- 
lition. Most of the discriminated- 
against groups in the United States 
do not, at the present time, have the 
esprit de corps which would qualify 
them to be considered minorities in 
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the sense of the clauses in the treaty 
of Versailles. 

Turning from the title page to the 
contents proper of the book, readers 
of the native white majority for whom 
the book is written will find presented 
in it a quite accurate picture of what 
it means to be a Negro in the United 
States. To many of them it will be re- 
vealing, and depressing. To Negro 
readers, the sociological and economic 
chapters will be illuminating for the 
view presented of the unfavorable po- 
sition in which Jews and Christian 
whites of Southern or Eastern Euro- 
pean ancestry, on the whole, find 
themselves in this country, as also 
American citizens of Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Filipino origin or descent. 

Digressing for the space of a chap- 
ter from the strictly sociological liter- 
ature, Professor Young, under the 
heading of “‘Race and Ability’’ pre- 
sents the best-written summary with 
which the reviewer is acquainted of 
the investigations which have been 
made by specialists in those fields into 
the validity of the psychological and 
anthropological generalizations com- 
monly cited in rationalization of the 
discriminations practiced against Ne- 
groes and others in this country. The 
negative results of these studies are 
well known. They would seem to throw 
the type of conduct under considera- 
tion into the behavior-class of the ar- 
bitrary, not rationally based—like 
arbitrary requirements in matters of 
dress. Although it is a sweltering hot 
day to-day, for instance, I must wear 
a collar, tie, and coat when I show my- 
self in public. Otherwise I will not be 
treated civilly; restaurants, hotels, 
theatres, will refuse my trade, badly 
though they may need the money. 


Just so, in many situations in this 
country, apparently, it is the height 
of impropriety to be a Negro, ora Jew, 
or of Italian descent. 

Another distinctive chapter, on 
‘“‘Art and Race Relations” is enlighten- 
ing for the clarity with which the 
author brings out in it the fact of the 
tremendous “customer compulsion” 
bearing on the commercial stage, 
screen, journalism, and popular liter- 
ature not to tamper with current atti- 
tudes and prejudices, but rather al- 
ways to operate to reenforce and 
strengthen them. This gives us an in- 
sight into the difficulties in the way of 
successful propaganda for the im- 
provement of group relationships. 
Even the simple form of propaganda, 
for the correction of misconceptions of 
facts, is very expensive. And where 
the attitudes and prejudices it is de- 
sired to change are highly emotional- 
ized, it is essential that the propa- 
ganda be sponsored by personalities or 
agencies that command the loyalty 
and affection of large masses of people 
to a degree greater even than the emo- 
tional intensity of the attitudes and 
prejudices which it is desired to over- 
come. And yet—what, like a fashion in 
dress, comes arbitrarily, capriciously, 
may go arbitrarily, capriciously. 
As witness the change, cited by the 
author, that has taken place in the 
popular attitude toward the American 
Indian. Situations in which differences 
of race and national-cultural origin 
are relegated to the realm of the un- 
important in the face of more engross- 
ing mutual interests, loyalties, and 
enthusiasms are constantly occurring 
on a small scale in this world; and, 
over a long period of time, there is a 
probability of such occurring on a 
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large, and even nation wide, scale. 

The points in which American 
Minority Peoples fails to be fully 
satisfying are few. That the writer’s 
style is somewhat diffuse, that he 
rather overemphasizes the economic 
interpretation of history, are minor 
defects. The scrupulous limitation of 
the horizon of the book to the conti- 
nental United States is a more serious 
shortcoming. For the reader who is 
not a member of the native white ma- 
jority of the country, a glance at con- 
ditions in other lands and at other 
times is essential if he is to see in 
proper perspective the sociological 
situation which is bound to loom so 
large in his life. To be recommended 
here as a companion text to Young’s, 
is Oldham’s “Christianity and the 
Race Problem,’”’ which gives a view 
of racial conditions in the British 
Empire, and also introduces the reader 
to the ethical and philosophical liter- 
ature on the subject of race relations 
and discriminations. In addition, Old- 
ham’s work contains an excellent 
summary of some of the scientific 
literature on the questions involved. 
Oldham’s work is not listed in the 
comprehensive bibliography which 
closes the book here being commented 
on, although it touches upon condi- 
tions in this country, and had Amer- 
ican publication. Similarly rather 
unexpected is the omission from the 
bibliography of Murphy’s “Basis of 
Ascendency.”’ 

Mention of the latter author brings 
to mind his observations on the effects 
which race discriminations have on 
the personalities of those involved; 
and this again brings to attention the 
practical absence of discussion of this 
subject in Young’s present work. 


Lack of space, and the fact that no 
scientific studies have been published 
on this topic, however, would explain 
this. Scientific studies are urgently 
needed by the educator of Negro chil- 
dren of the effects on the development 
of the personality of the child of the 
racial attitudes and prejudices cur- 
rent in his environment. Such knowl- 
edge would make possible a critical 
pedagogic opinion regarding the cor- 
rectives, if any, needed to be intro- 
duced into the education of Negro 
children to insure their normal devel- 
opment in this respect. 

M. A. RaIngEs 

Associate Prof. of Botany 
Howard University 


The Negro’s Church} 


This book of 321 pages gives the 
results of an intensive study of 609 
urban and 185 rural Negro churches 
“widely distributed in twelve cities 
and four county areas.” The authors 
are well trained Negro ministers who 
are familiar with the subject and also 
judicial in their findings. They have 
reported the results of their investiga- 
tions with sympathetic insight and 
yet with constructive criticism. Large 
use has been made of previous studies 
in this field for purposes of compar- 
ison. Twenty-six statistical tables in 
the body of the book and thirty-three 
additional tables in an appendix add 
much to the value of the study, bring- 
ing to the reader’s eye in clear graphic 
form the facts and conclusions of the 


detailed investigation. 


1 Mays, B. E. and Nicholson, J. W., The 
Negro’s Church. New York: The Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, 1933. 
Pp. 330. 
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A few quotations with comments 
to interpret them will suggest the out- 
line-of this volume. “In proportion to 
population and actual church mem- 
bership, Negroes have twice as many 
churches as whites.”” Among the rea- 
sons given for this condition are grow- 
ing racial consciousness, the natural 
urge for leadership, and splits. “Four 
laymen and three ordained ministers 
can start a Baptist Church.” “The 
{Methodist} Bishop often feels that 
if he does not allow certain ones to 
organize, they will join the Baptist 
or some other church and thus be lost 
to Methodism.” 

Shut out from the usual avenues of 
self-expression in social, economic, 
and professional fields, the church 
offered the one sphere in which the 
Negro could be free to develop initia- 
tive and exercise control. Thus the 
Negro’s Church is the most important 
and significant expression of his very 
soul. 

The historical sketch on the ‘‘Ori- 
gins of the Church” gives a most sug- 
gestive résumé of the influence of 
environment on the church in five dis- 
tinct periods beginning with “The 
Slavery Epoch” up to “The Migra- 
tion Epoch.” 

The chapter on “The Negro Min- 
istry” is of great interest to the re- 
viewer. ‘“‘The ministerial profession 
was the first to get a foothold in the 
Negro group.” The minister had a 
divine call and was vested with al- 
most supernatural authority. Debar- 
red from other positions of leadership 
the Negro found here the opportunity 
for self-expression, in oratory, in or- 
ganization and in influence over his 
fellows. According to Fry’s analysis 
of the 1926 Government Report, only 


7.4 per cent of the Negro ministers 
claimed to be graduates of both col- 
lege and seminary. Those familiar 
with the lack of standards in the 
Negro colleges and seminaries as re- 
vealed by Daniel’s Education of Negro 
Ministers (1925) will at once cut this 
“claim” drastically. Of the 591 urban 
ministers, embraced in this survey, 
only 55 are graduates of both college 
and seminary with the B.D. degree 
and 8 more have the Th.B. degree; 
“89.4 per cent do not have both col- 
lege and seminary degrees” and ‘72.3 
per cent do not possess a degree of any 
kind.’”’ The percentages of this limited 
number of urban ministers are ob- 
viously higher than for the whole 
group. Indeed, of 134 rural ministers 
reported “‘only one has a B.D. degree 
and none holds the B.Th. degree.” 
“More than 91 per cent of them have 
had only high school or grammar 
school training and. . . more than half 
are only of grammar school rating.” 
In spite of this deplorable condition, 
the authors call attention to certain 
encouraging facts, of which two are of 
especial significance. First, technical 
academic training does not measure 
accurately the worth and efficiency 
of a minister. ‘‘The effective work 
that many of the relatively unschooled 
pastors have done and are doing is 
eloquent testimony to the fact that 
some of them have reacted more 
significantly to their environment, 
and have lived far more construc- 
tively, than a goodly number of the 
men who have had every school 
advantage. The man himself is the 
most important item.” It is the re- 
viewer’s opinion that the average 
underprivileged Negro minister is in 
advance of his people in moral and 
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intellectual attainment. This is writ- 
ten with full knowledge that there are 
sad exceptions. Second, The number 
of college men entering the seminaries 
is increasing, although “there is a 
considerable decrease in the number 
of men entering the seminaries now as 
compared with a decade ago.” The 
explanation of these partly conflicting 
statements is easily found in the fact 
that several so-called ‘theological 
departments’’ have been discontinued 
and higher admission standards en- 
forced. Fewer men, with decidedly 
better academic preparation describes 
the present situation, but with every 
indication that the number of such 
men will steadily increase. 

Another chapter on “The Message 
of the Minister” presents a summary 
of stenographic reports of one hun- 
dred typical sermons. Twenty-six are 
characterized as dealing “with con- 
crete life situations,” or as practical; 
“fifty-four are predominately other- 
worldly; and twenty were highly 
doctrinal.”’ The rather full quotations 
from many of these sermons reveal 
a lack of logic or sequence of thought 
in most of them, comparatively few 
references to current political and 
economic issues, a decided decrease in 
merely emotional preaching, many 
references to problems of race adjust- 
ment; and, in general, a background 
of other-worldliness, which is a natural 
heritage of the many long years of 
repression when the future gave the 
only hope of relief from the toil and 
hardship of the present. Several of 
these sermons show literary ability, 
intellectual keenness, and great moral 
and spiritual insight. Those which are 
lacking smoothness of diction and con- 
tinuity of thought often abound in 
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telling illustrations and common-sense 
exhortations which make them effec- 
tive and wholesome. A few compare 
favorably with such representative 
sermons as are published in the 
Christian Century Pulpit. 

Questions of church membership, 
worship, and community programs, 
and finance are given adequate at- 
tention. The chapter, “Is the Negro 
Overchurched?” is one of the most 
constructive discussions in the book. 
Without presuming to dogmatize, the 
authors advise the merging of churches 
in certain communities and the form- 
ing of Comity Committees. The rela- 
tively large number of small “store- 
front” and “house” churches in the 
cities indicate a weakness which 
should be corrected. The difficulty of 
maintaining a church in many rural 
sections, where the renters and crop- 
pers migrate more frequently than 
formerly, is often acute. Financial sup- 
port and attendance decline. “The 
need of fewer churches and better 
ones is just as imperative, possibly 
more so for the rural areas than it is 
for urban centers. If these churches 
do not consolidate, a large number of 
them will die of natural causes.” ‘On 
the basis of 500 adult members per 
church, the county (Montgomery, 
Alabama) could get along with about 
one-fifth of the number of churches it 
has at present.” The challenge to 
Christian leaders, both white and 
Negro, to plan and carry out a con- 
structive program in merging and in 
comity is evident. 

The following quotation is taken 
from the closing chapter on “The 
Genius of the Negro Church.” 


The analysis reveals that the status of the 
Negro is in part the result of the failure of 
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American Christianity in the realm of race- 
relations; that the church’s program, ex- 
cept in rare instances, is static, non progres- 
sive, and fails to challenge the loyalty of 
many of the most critically-minded Ne- 
groes; that the vast majority of its pastors 
are poorly-trained academically and more 
poorly-trained theologically; that more 
than half the sermons analyzed are ab- 
stract, other-worldly, and imbued with a 
magical conception of religion; that in the 
church school less than one-tenth of the 
teachers are college graduates; that there 
are too many Negro churches; that the per- 
centage of Negro churches in debt is high; 
that for the most part the Negro church is 
little concerned with juvenile delinquency 
and other social problems in its environ- 
ment; that less than half of the reported 
membership can be relied upon to finance 
the church regularly and consistently; and 
that the rural church suffers most because 
of the instability and poverty of the rural 
Negroes. 


This is ‘‘a rather dark picture,” yet 
the authors believe that there is in the 
genius or soul of the Negro church 
something that “‘gives it life and vital- 
ity, that makes it stand out signifi- 
cantly above its buildings, creeds, 
ritual and doctrine, something that 
makes it a unique institution.’”? The 
chapter should be read in order to 
sense this soul of the Negro church, 
and to share the thoughtful optimism 
with which the book closes. 

The book has the strength and the 
limitations of an intensive survey of a 
narrow section of a great subject. The 
authors are careful to distinguish be- 
tween the factual findings in the areas 
studied and the application of them 
to the general field. The survey was 
apparently made with painstaking 
care. The book is written in a clear, 
readable style. It is undoubtedly the 
best work on the subject to date. The 
reviewer regards it as indispensable. 


It should be made accessible to all 
interested in the religious life of Amer- 
ica. 

D. Bur Ler PRatTT, 

Dean, School of Religion, 

Howard University 


“‘Negro”’ Migration and Cleveland 
Schools! 


An increase in the Negro population 
of Cleveland of 750.9 per cent between 
1910 and 1930, was the primary con- 
dition which caused the author to 
investigate the effect of such an in- 
crease upon the public school system 
of Cleveland. In addition, an effort 
was made to analyze the factors that 
enter into the education of the Negro 
migrant, with recommendations for 
the Board of Education with reference 
to the educational policies of the 
Cleveland public schools. In order to 
accomplish this, studies and investiga- 
tions of the condition in the Cleve- 
land public school system were made, 
and the status of the Negro pupil in 
that city was determined as fully as 
possible in the light of information 
gained from literature on the subject 
of “education of the Negro,’”’ and per- 
sonal investigations by the author of 
sixteen Northern and Southern school 
systems. 

It was found that the total enroll- 
ment in the Cleveland schools in- 
creased from 137,031 in 1923 to 148,- 
247 in 1929, or an increase of 8.1 per 
cent, while during the same period 
the enrollment of Negro children in- 
creased from 9,066 to 13,430, or 48.1 


1 Grace, Alonzo G., “The Effect of Ne- 
gro Migration on the Cleveland Public 
School System.’”’ Unpublished Doctor’s 
Dissertation. Cleveland: Western Reserve 
University, 1932. 
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per cent. Otherwise stated, Negro 
pupils accounted for 36.6 per cent of 
the total Cleveland enrollment in- 
crease between 1923 and 1929. During 
this period the largest percentage of 
increase of Negro pupils was in special 
schools and classes. 

It was stated by the author that 
the primary effect of Negro migration 
on the Cleveland public school system 
was an annoying effect produced upon 
the Cleveland Board of Education, 
and that this was caused by a fear 
of segregation on the part of the city’s 
Negro population which caused many 
of them to continually file complaints 
against school practices and policies 
which were considered evidences of 
racia! prejudice. Another important 
effect, even though migration might 
have been a secondary rather than a 
primary cause, was the attempt on 
the part of the Board of Education to 
employ principals and teachers who 
were thoroughly competent to man- 
age schools in which Negro pupils con- 
stituted a large proportion of the en- 
rollment, which resulted in an increase 
in the number of Negro teachers em- 
ployed. Also, problems were found to 
be caused by such conditions as an in- 
crease in overageness, lowering of the 
average socio-economic status of the 
homes from which the pupils came, 
with its attendant additional health 
hazards, and the lowering of profes- 
sional morale on the part of white 
faculty members who taught in schools 
where a large percentage of the pupils 
were Negroes. 

Cleveland possesses sixty-two ele- 
mentary schools, fourteen junior high 
schools, and six senior high schools on 
the city’s east side which are predom- 
inantly composed of Negro children. 


Mental test scores from these schools 
and others were obtained by the 
author, but there was no evidence to 
show distribution according to race or 
nationality. In general, the tests of 
mental ability of the Negro children 
in Cleveland revealed that: 


a. In six Cleveland elementary schools, 
193 Negro children or 23.4 per cent of the 
total enrollment of Negro children had in- 
telligence quotients of less than 80. There 
were 28 or 3.4 per cent who had intelligence 
quotients of 110 or over. 248 or 30.3 per 
cent ranked between 80 and 89. 

b. Mayflower Elementary School had 88 
Negro children or 14.9 per cent with in- 
telligence quotients below 70. There were 
17 or 2.8 per cent who ranked 110 or above. 

c. The semi-interquartile range of Negro 
and white pupils on intelligence tests given 
in four junior high schools revealed that the 
Negro was lower at every age level. 

d. 19,855 or 26.19 per cent of the children 
within the area in which the Negro com- 
munity is located had intelligence quotients 
of 90 or less. 


However, the author’s conclusion 

as a result of a study of the data ob- 
tained from the tests that were given 
in Cleveland, and an analysis of the 
literature on the mental ability of 
Negro children which revealed several 
conflicting views, as expressed by 
Arlitt, Lacy, Thompson, Bond, Pyle, 
Peterson, and others, is stated as fol- 
lows: 
Intelligence tests of Negro children have 
not revealed more than that the variation 
within a group is greater than the variation 
between groups. Psychologists have de- 
voted their time to studies of racial differ- 
ences rather than the measurement of the 
ability of the Negro to progress in a white 
civilization. 

As a whole, the dissertation is the 
product of careful and extensive re- 
search, even though many question- 
able and debatable premises, conclu- 
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sions, and implications are included. 
One of the most important of the final 
recommendations is that the sum of 
ten thousand dollars be solicited for 
research investigations incident to 
Cleveland’s Negro pupils, and that 
such subjects as the following be 
studied: 


a. The food habits of Negro children in 
the elementary schools in relationship to 
the economic background of the family. 

b. The relationship between the educa- 
tional background of parents and the suc- 
cess of Negro children in school work. 

ce. The relationship between economic 
background and delinquency in Negro 
families. 

d. The extent of the cooperation between 
parents of white pupils and Negro teachers 
in schools having a mixed school popula- 


tion. 

e. The health habits of Negro children 
in junior high schools. 

f. The mental ability of the children of 
Southern Negro migrants. 

g. The achievement of Negro children in 
senior high schools. 

h. The problem of illegitimate births 
among Negro girls in the junior high 
schools. 

i. The relationship of specific courses in 
character building, health, thrift, and citi- 
zenship to their effect upon Negro family 
life. 


However, one is unable to under- 
stand why the research study con- 
clusively recommended a specific kind 
of administrative supplementation or 
even change because the particular 
migratory group to be adjusted hap- 
pened to be Negro. The above recom- 
mendations of topics for study could 
well delete the word Negro, and prove 
a valuable aid to every school pupil 
in Cleveland. Educational adminis- 
trators have always found that mi- 
gration causes an increase of such 
problems as overageness, and when- 


ever in large numbers, accompanying 
socio-economic maladjustments, and 
an increase of health hazards. There- 
fore, unless the Negro influx into 
Cleveland has caused problems that 
are more truly the resultant of racial 
differences, and this is not evidenced, 
it seems justifiable to conclude that 
remedial measures should be applied 
in terms of the best administrative 
practices available in Cleveland’s pub- 
lic school system, regardless of race. 
In fact, one could align many of the 
author’s recommendations with such 
a policy. Many of the schools with a 
preponderance of Negro pupils were 
scored, and the individual recom- 
mendations for such would no doubt 
be the same if the preponderance was 
of any other race. The recommenda- 
tion is definitely made that separate 
schools or any modification of a segre- 
gation plan would be impractical. 
Due to the fact that it was found that 
separate public school systems not 
only defied a democratic educational 
philosophy, but also made for social 
and financial inequalities, as a result 
of the author’s study of Southern 
and Northern school systems, one can 
readily understand that Negro migra- 
tion into Cleveland has not produced 
a panacea for the alleviation of such 
evils. The author states that ‘“Negro 
education” or “education for the 
Negro” are terms that should be dis- 
continued, and further states that 
there is not and should not be a cur- 
ricula for particular racial groups. 
Briefly then, the research shows 
that the effect of Negro migration 
into Cleveland has been an increase 
in the number of pupils of the Negro 
race in the Cleveland public schools, 
and that new arrivals should be edu- 
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cated by means of the most wholesome 
educational policies and practices. Re- 
search evidencing this is certainly 
worth while, and to some extent at 
least, could be considered necessary. 
The utmost consideration for the wel- 
fare of the pupil must be the primary 
concern of any school system. Annoy- 
ing complaints to a Board of Educa- 
tion, and a lack of desire on the part 
of white faculty members to teach 
in schools predominantly Negro, cer- 
tainly require readjustments, but any 
such must be in terms of effects that 
take into consideration the best inter- 
ests of the children in the various 
schools. If enlightenment of the par- 
ents, white or Negro, or the employ- 
ment of more competent faculty 
members, white or Negro, could ac- 
complish this, then such should be 
done. Finally, any justifiable conclu- 
sion recommending a change must 
follow a premise which considers such 
a change to be necessary because of a 
significant migration into the Cleve- 
land public schools, not a ‘‘Negro” 
migration. Still Dr. Grace fails to 
evidence a recognition of the fact that 
itis a grievous anomaly so gallantly to 
recommend the banishment of the 
term “Negro education,” especially 
when such a recommendation is ad- 
vanced as a result of his own re- 
search study on “the effects of Negro 
migration.” 


Exuis O. Knox 


Negro-White Differences in 
Achievement' 

This monograph, submitted in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirement for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in 
the faculty of political science, Colum- 
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bia University, and published for the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, is an attempt 
to prove that as the environment of 
Negroes improves, their scores in 
standard tests of achievement do like- 
wise. The corollary to this is, of course, 
that as the environment of the Negro 
approaches that of the white children 
from whom the test norms were de- 
rived, the test scores of these Negro 
children similarly approach those of 
the whites. 

Evidence for this statement is based 
upon the results of Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests administered to Negro 
children, grades III and VI, in sixteen 
counties of three Southern states— 
North Carolina, Alabama, and Louisi- 
ana. It appears that there is less re- 
tardation in those counties in which 
the average monthly salary of the 
teacher is higher, the expenditure per 
pupil attending is greater, the per 
capita health expenditure is more, the 
school term is longer, the amount paid 
the teacher per pupil is greater, where 
there is a smaller percentage of ‘‘C” 
schools, and where there is a smaller 
percentage of “C” teachers or a 
smaller percentage of teachers in “‘C” 
schools. 

Such evidence, although it furnishes 
additional proof of the major hy- 
pothesis of the investigation—the in- 
fluence of environment on test scores 
—does seem, to the writer, to leave 
unsupported the position that as 
Negro environment approaches that 
of white their scores on tests vary ac- 
cordingly. The reason is obvious. The 


1 Foreman, Clark, Environmental Factors 
in Negro Elementary Education. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc.,1932, 
96 Pp. 
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white environment is not specified. It 
is imperative, of course, if a valid com- 
parison of the two groups is to be 
made. Certainly it cannot be assumed, 
as seems to be the case, that ‘“‘all the 
schools included in the tests for the 
establishment of the norm were pre- 
sumably first class and with nine 
month terms.” 

The palpable contribution of the 
investigation is the disclosing of the 
possible effect upon elementary educa- 
tion of such school factors as teaching, 
length of term, schoolhouses, and the 
like and of such non-school factors 
as health, social and economic status, 
and community organization. 

What the work lacks in refinement 
of method, in clarity of presentation— 
verbal and tabular, and in analysis 
it possibly gains in the simple and 
straight-forward method of attack 
upon the problem. One wonders, 
though, whether this problem of the 
measurement of racial mental differ- 
ences is quite so simple. Such in- 
vestigators as Garth, Klineberg, and 
even Peterson do not seem to consider 
it so. 

To the busy or impatient reader the 
work would be both disappointing 
and provoking because of its very 
poor organization and its homely 
style. 

First, since “the expenditure for 


Negro school population was taken as 
an index of good schools,” and since 
too, “‘the counties with the highest 
and lowest expenditures in each of 
these selected regions were chosen for 
comparative study” there should be a 
separate table showing for each of the 
three states those counties spending 
the most and the least in support of 
their schools. 

Then, since degree of retardation is 
used as the measure of achievement 
there should follow a separate table 
showing how the amount of retarda- 
tion was derived from the raw scores 
of the test. 

Second, there should be summaries 
preferably at the end of the sections 
of each table, but certainly at the end 
of the tables themselves. As it is, one 
gets lost in the labyrinth of descrip- 
tion which seldom brings the reader 
back to the main point of the investi- 
gation—the comparison of the effect 
of good and bad environment upon 
size of test scores. 

Third, the tables as a whole are both 
confusing and, in some instances, the 
tables are misleading. These short- 
comings need only be called to the 
attention of the investigator since 
they are relatively simple. For ex- 
ample, relationship is not synonymous 
with comparison. 

J. Sr. Cuarr PRICE 
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Current Events of Importance 
in Negro Education 


GRADUATE WORK IN NEGRO COL- 
LEGES, as measured by the number of 
masters’ degrees awarded during the 
past year, has increased considerably. 
During the school year 1931-32, a 
total of 29 masters’ degrees were a- 
warded by five Negro colleges, while 
in 1932-33 a total of 73 degrees were 
awarded by these same institutions. 
The number of masters’ degrees in- 
creased from 18 to 34 at Howard 
University, from 4 to 18 at Atlanta 
University, from 3 to 17 at Fisk 
University. Hampton Institute a- 
warded 3, and Lincoln University 
awarded 1—in each case the same 
number conferred in 1931-32. 

An analysis of the undergraduate 
training of the recipients disclosed 
that, for the most part, they received 
their training in the undergraduate 
departments of the colleges in which 
their graduate work was pursued. Oc- 
casionally, it is observed that the re- 
cipients pursued their undergraduate 
training in some other Negro college, 
or in some Northern college—the 
frequency being about equal for each. 

A distribution of the recipients ac- 
cording to the fields of specialization 
as as follows: education, 25; English, 
10; chemistry, 8; history, 7; mathe- 
matics, 5; French 4; sociology, 3; 
psychology, 3; biology, 2; zoology, 2; 
economics, 2; and physics, 1. It is also 
interesting to observe that 30 of the 
58 theses in the humanities and social 
sciences deal with topics incident to 
the Negro. 


THESES AND DISSERTATIONS IN- 
VOLVING PROBLEMS INCIDENT TO THE 
Nearo written during the school year 
1932-33, exclusive of summer school, 
totalled 119. However, the total num- 
ber of such theses and dissertations is 
certain to exceed this figure, since re- 
ports of the research studies from a 
number of universities and colleges 
have not yet been received. The 
number of topics reported to date 
show an increase of 51 over the total 
of 67 reported for the school year 
1931-32. 

Of the 119 theses and dissertations 
reported, twelve were doctors’ dis- 
sertations and 107 were masters’ 
theses, representing reports of studies 
accepted by the graduate depart- 
ments of four universities for Negroes, 
six universities exclusively for whites, 
and 18 universities with mixed stu- 
dent bodies. The racial identity of the 
authors of these theses and disserta- 
tions was found to be 50 per cent 
Negro, 38 per cent white, and 12 per 
cent, at present unknown. 

The JourNnau will include a sum- 
mary report in its issue of April, 1934, 
the second of a series of reports pre- 
sented in each April issue, entitled, 
“The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research.”’ In that report a critical 
evaluation and analytical description 
of all theses and dissertations on topics 
incident to the Negro, and accepted 
by the graduate departments of 
American universities during the cal- 
endar year 1933, will be made. Also 
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a complete bibliography of all such 
research studies will be published in 
the bibliographical section of the 
JOURNAL, a partial list of which ap- 
pears in this issue. 





THE Necro Pusuic ScHOOLs OF 
RIcHMOND, VIRGINIA, according to 
recent reports, are to have Negro 
principals for the first time, since 
reconstruction. It will be remembered 
that Richmond, Virginia, is one of the 
few cities having separate schools 
which has insisted upon the policy of 
manning its Negro schools with white 
principals. According to the recently 
instituted policy, white principals are 
to be replaced with Negro principals 
as rapidly as vacancies occur. During 
the current year two Negroes are 
appointed as principals: Mr. John L. 
Nixon, A.M. (Columbia), and Miss 
Ethel Thompson, A.M. (Columbia). 
Mr. Oscar Morton is to serve as assist- 
ant principal, and Misses Mary Scott 
and Sarah Brown are to serve as act- 
ing principals. 

This new policy of the Board of 
Education is considered by many 
who are conversant with the Negro 
public schools in Richmond, as a 
definite step forward in the improve- 
ment of Negro schools. It has been the 
implicit policy of the Board either to 
appoint superannuated white teach- 
ers and principals to head the Negro 
schools, or to appoint young white 
teachers with some promise to serve 
an apprenticeship before being ap- 
pointed to head a white school. 





A CONFERENCE ON THE ECONOMIC 
STATUS OF THE NEGRO was held in the 
Auditorium of the U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C., 
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May 11 to 13, under the sponsorship 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund of 
Chicago, Illinois. The deliberations of 
the Conference involved mainly a 
critical examination of the relation- 
ship of the Negro worker to the cur- 
rent economic depression. Many facts 
and statistics were produced showing 
that the Negro’s position during the 
depression is proportionately as pre- 
carious as during normal times. The 
high points of the conference were 
reached in two addresses, one by Dr. 
Broaddus Mitchell of the Johns 
Hopkins University, who spoke on, 
“The Future of the Negro in Amer- 
ica,” suggesting that the future of the 
Negro race depended upon his affili- 
ation with the Communist Party or 
some other organization with similar 
objectives; the other address by Dr. 
DuBois on “The Next Steps,” ad- 
vocated that the Negro’s power as a 
consumer was his most potent weapon. 
The deliberations of the Confer- 
ence were turned over to a ‘“‘Findings 
Committee,’ of which Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson is chairman. The report of 
this committee, as well as an official 
account of the Conference, has been 
published by the Rosenwald Fund. 
Newspaper reports indicate that 
two tangible results of this conference 
consist in the appointment of Dr. 
Clark Foreman (seeareview of his doc- 
tor’s dissertation in the Current Lit- 
erature section of this issue) as adviser 
to the Secretary of the Interior, 
on the economic status of Negroes; 
and the appointment of Mr. George 
R. Arthur as a member of the Federal 
Advisory Council of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service under the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The fact that both of 
these gentlemen are connected with 
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the Rosenwald Fund, which sponsored 
the Conference, seems to lend weight 
to the conclusion that these appoint- 
ments are one of its outcomes. 





Tue AMENIA CONFERENCE is the 
designation of a convocation of 
“voung” educated Negroes who as- 
sembled at the summer home of Mr. 
Joel E.Spingarn from August 18 to 21, 
upon the invitation of a committee 
headed by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. The 
conference has been designated by 
some as a second “Niagara Move- 
ment.” 


Findings—Second Amenia (N.Y.) 
Conference, Aug. 18-21, 19383 


This conference was called to make a 
critical appraisal of the Negro’s existing 
situation in American society and to con- 
sider underlying principles for future action. 
Such criticism at this stage does not involve 
the offering of concrete program for any 
organization’ for administrative guidance. 

There has been no attempt to disparage 
the older type of leadership. We appreciate 
its importance and contributions, but we 
feel that in a period in which economic, 
political, and social values are rapidly shift- 
ing, and the very structure of organized 
society is being revamped, the leadership 
which is necessary is that which will inte- 
grate the special problems of the Negro 
within the larger issues facing the nation. 

The primary problem is economic. In- 
dividual ownership expressing itself through 
the control and exploitation of natural re- 
sources and industrial machinery has failed 
in the past to equalize consumption with 
production. 

As a result of this failure the whole sys- 
tem of private property and private profit 
is being called into question. The govern- 
ment is being forced to attempt an economic 
reorganization based upon a “co-partner- 
ship” between capital, labor and govern- 
ment itself. The government is attempting 
to augment consumptive power by increas- 
ing wages, shortening hours and controlling 
the labor and commodity markets. As a 
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consumer the Negro has always had a low 
purchasing power as a result of his low 
wages coming from his inferior and restricted 
position in the labor market. If the govern- 
ment program fails to make full and equal 
provision for the Negro, it cannot be ef- 
fective in restoring economic stability. 

In the past there has been a greater ex- 
ploitation of Negro labor than of any other 
section of the working class, manifesting 
itself particularly in lower wages, longer 
hours, excessive use of child labor and a 
higher proportion of women at work. Fur- 
thermore, there has been slight recognition 
by Negro labor or Negro leaders of the sig- 
nificance of this exploitation in the economic 
order. No technique or philosophy has been 
developed to change the historic status of 
Negro labor. Hence in the present govern- 
mental set-up there is grave danger that 
this historic status will be perpetuated. As 
a result the lower wages on the one hand 
will reduce the purchasing power of Negro 
labor on the other and be a constant threat 
to the standards and security of white labor. 

The question then arises how far existing 
agencies working among and for Negroes 
are theoretically and structurally prepared 
to cope with this situation. It is the opinion 
of the conference that the welfare of white 
and black labor are one and inseparable and 
that the existing agencies working among 
and for Negroes have conspicuously failed 
in facing a necessary alignment of black and 
white labor. 

It is impossible to make any permament 
improvement in the status and the security 
of white labor without making an identical 
improvement in the status and the security 
of Negro labor. The Negro worker must be 
made conscious of his relation to white 
labor and the white worker must be made 
conscious that the purposes of labor, im- 
mediate or ultimate cannot be achieved, 
without full participation by the Negro 
worker. 

The traditional labor movement, based 
upon craft autonomy and separatism, which 
is non-political in outlook and which cen- 
ters its attention upon the control of jobs 
and wages for the minority of skilled white 
workers, is an ineffective agency for align- 
ing white and black labor for the larger 
labor objectives. 
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These objectives can only be attained 
through a new labor movement. This move- 
ment must direct its immediate attention 
to the organizing of the great mass of 
workers both skilled and unskilled, white 
and black. Its activities must be political 
as well as economic for the purpose of ef- 
fecting such social legislation as old age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, the 
regulation of child and female labor ete. 
These social reforms may go to the extent 
of change in the form of government itself. 
The conference sees three possibilities: 

(1) Fascism 

(2) Communism 

(3) Reformed Democracy 

The conference is opposed to Fascism be- 
cause it would crystalize the Negro’s posi- 
tion at the bottom of the social structure. 
Communism is impossible without a funda- 
mental transformation in the psychology 
and the attitude of white workers on the 
race question and a change in the Negro’s 
conception of himself as a worker. A De- 
mocracy that is attempting to reform itself 
is a fact which has to be reckoned with. In 
the process of reform, the interests of the 
Negro cannot be adequately safeguarded 
by white paternalism in government. It is 
absolutely indispensable that in this at- 
tempt of the government to control agri- 
culture and industry, there be adequate 
Negro representations on all boards and 
field staffs. 

While the accomplishment of these larger 
aims cannot be achieved except through the 
cooperation of white and black, the primary 
responsibility for the initiation, develop- 
ment and execution of this program rests 
upon the Negro himself. This is predicated 
upon the increased economic independence 
of the Negro. No matter what artificial 
class difference may seem to exist within 
the Negro group it must be recognized that 
all elements of the race must weld them- 
selves together for the common welfare. 
This point of view must be indoctrinated 
through the churches, educational institu- 
tions and other agencies working in behalf 
of the Negro. The first steps toward the 
rapprochement between the educated Ne- 
gro and the Negro mass must be taken by 
the educated Negro himself. 

The Findings Committee recommends 
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that the practical implications of this pro- 
gram be referred to a committee on con- 
tinuation to be appointed by and at this 
conference. 





THE PuicHtT or LIBERIA was the 
subject of a protest to the U.S. De- 
partment of State on the part of a 
delegation composed largely of Amer- 
ican Negroes. Among those in the 
delegation were President Mordecai 
W. Johnson of Howard University; 
Mr. Walter White, Secretary of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, Editor of the Crisis; Dr. 
Charles H. Wesley, Head of the De- 
partment of History of Howard 
University; Mr. Rayford W. Logan, 
Assistant to the Director of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History; Miss Dorothy Detzer, 
oxecutive Secretary of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom; Mrs. Addie W. Dickerson, 
President of the International Coun- 
cil of Women of the Darker Races; 
Dr. Emmett J. Scott, Secretary of 
Howard University; Mrs. Addie W. 
Hunton, Chairman of the Board, 
Interracial Commission, Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom; Mr. Archie Pinkett, Sec- 
retary, Washington Branch of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; Mrs. Daniel 
Partridge, Jr., Secretary of the Wash- 
ington Branch, Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom. 

The following statement was read 
and used as the basis of the conversa- 
tion with the Acting Secretary of 
State: 

The present crisis in the world is due in no 


small degree to the attitude of the colored 
peoples. The darker world has long been 
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convinced that it is being used and ex- 
ploited by Europe and America for the 
benefit and power and luxury of white folk 
and at the expense of poverty, and slavery 
for yellow, brown, and black. 

Particularly among black people of the 
United States of America the paradox and 
anomaly of their present situation is facing 
them with increased perplexity. We had 
last year distributed among the colleges of 
America twenty three thousand Negroes 
of full college grade, and of these 2250 re- 
ceived their first degree in arts. This body 
of trained knowledge and vision has been 
increasing in the past ten years and will in- 
crease even faster in the future. When these 
young men and women look around them 
in the United States, they find no increase 
of opportunity and no essential softening 
of deep-seated racial prejudice. 

But they are especially astounded and 
embittered when they think they see in the 
whole white world and in its attitude to- 
ward self-determination and opportunities 
for development among colored peoples and 
particularly among Negroes a disposition to 
shut the gates of opportunity in their faces 
and to reduce every colored country where 
possible to complete vassalage to white coun- 
tries. Here we see no ‘New Deal.” Con- 
tinually the old method is renewed: loan- 
ing money to small countries, encouraging 
them to buy and spend beyond their ability 
to pay, finding or inventing some moral ex- 
cuse for intervention, and then taking 
charge of the country in the name of some 
white country and in the interest of a com- 
mercial organization whose chief and only 
object is profit. Black America believes 
that this is what took place in Haiti, that 
with the excuse of putting down disorder 
and increasing the military and naval pro- 
tection of the United States, we overthrew 
an independent government which had 
never defaulted on its debts and whose at- 
titude toward foreign nations had been im- 
peccable, and then, we saddled upon that 
country a debt so huge, a recognition of pre- 
tended obligations and contracts so vast, 
that the country is bound to be in economic 
slavery to the United States for indefinite 
length of time. 

Now, in Liberia we think we see the same 
process incubating. We know perfectly well 
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the wish and design of France, England, 
and Belgium that no independent govern- 
ment should exist on the West Coast of 
Africa. They regard this as a menace to 
white superiority and to perfect capitalistic 
exploitation. In the past France and Eng- 
land have tried every possible injustice by 
ways of loans, intrigue, and brute force to 
overthrow the government of Liberia, to 
curtail its territory, and to discredit it in 
the eyes of the civilized world. The propa- 
ganda that has deliberately distorted the 
fine and creditable efforts of this little land 
to become an independent refuge of the Ne- 
gro race is directly traceable to these 
sources. 

And now comes America with, in our 
opinion, the same technique, the same 
propaganda, the same attempt on the part 
of a great corporation to disrupt and over- 
throw this government of black folk. 

We would not beso sure of our ground if 
we took simply the ex parte statement of 
Liberia. But the testimony upon which we 
rely is the open and frank criticism of the 
Committee of the Council of the League of 
Nations at those meetings where the repre- 
sentatives knew what they were talking 
about and were free to express their real 
feelings. At the last meeting of this Com- 
mittee in London we learn with great re- 
gret that it was hurriedly called, that it was 
attended for the most part by minor repre- 
sentatives of the nations involved, some of 
whom, as we know at least in one case, had 
never heard of Liberia and did not know 
where it was. And certainly, the whole 
tenor and mild acquiescence of the mem- 
bers of this meeting in matters which have 
been subjects of criticism and attack in all 
the former meetings of the Committee fill 
us with grave doubts. 

First of all, it is clear and indisputable 
that the loan agreement between the Fi- 
nance Corporation and Liberia was fraudu- 
lent from the beginning, and that Liberia 
understood and insisted, and was induced 
to sign the agreement only because if the 
understanding that the company which 
was securing the concessions would not be 
the body that was making the loan, that 
this seemed to Liberia and to us and to all 
disinterested persons, an essential and 
fundamental thing. The Committee of the 
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Council of the League of Nations, individ- 
ually and collectively, has added to the 
criticism of this loan agreement. It has been 
pronounced “evil” and neither good for the 
welfare of the world. The unfairness of its 
details has been stressed, the unlimited 
powers to seize land, the ridiculous rental 
of six cents an acre a year, the pitiably 
low taxation, and the arrangements by 
which Liberia was to furnish labor to the 
Firestones under conditions which one of 
the experts openly called slavery. It is to 
us astonishing that the very labor condi- 
tions in the hinterland of Liberia which 
have called for the criticisms of the civilized 
world and which, according to the report 
of the experts, Liberia is making every ef- 
fort to remedy, that this labor system is the 
one upon which the Firestone Corporation 
depended for its own labor, and that appar- 
ently for this contradictory reason we are 
now seeking to put Liberia into the hands 
of the Firestones. 

The United States Secretary of State has 
said publicly the Firestone interests have 
“no immediate connection with the present 
problem.”’ And yet, today, openly and with 
scarcely the veiled excuse it is the Fire- 
stone interests who are negotiating with the 
League of Nations for the reorganization of 
Liberia. It is these interests who, we firmly 
believe, are determined to dictate the Fi- 
nancial Adviser of Liberia, who will be its 
real and only ruler. It is these interests who 
are dictating a budget for Liberia nearly 
twice the size of its revenues, and dividing 
so that $300,000 goes to the expenses of the 
Liberian Government and $433,000 to pay 
for loans and “‘assistance’’ and not a cent 
for education, and that the extra money is 
to be found by further loans and further 
plunging of Liberia into endless indebted- 
ness to a private corporation, backed by 
the United States Government. In the 
official report of the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations which 
adopted this extraordinary pronouncement 
the case of Liberia has been allowed no ade- 
quate statement. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, Lord Cecil, who in the past has 
commented severely upon the Firestones, 
was almost dumb, and the matter is being 
rushed through with every apparent pres- 
sure from the United States Government. 
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We solemnly protest against this proce- 
dure, against its details, against its sudden 
haste. The two years of delay in the past 
have been caused entirely by the Firestone 
interests and the United States Govern- 
ment. Today, we ask for further delay until 
justice and right and knowledge can take 
the place of profit, force, and propaganda. 

We come, therefore, to ask the good of- 
fices of the United States Government in 
the following matters: 

First, That the present wording of the 
proposal which gives it the character of an 
ultimatum, be changed and that we do 
Liberia the courtesy of waiting for her com- 
plete answer and for further knowledge of 
the situation before final decisions are 
made. 

Second, That the Government recognize 
the present régime in Liberia in order that 
the anomalous situation under which nego- 
tiations are now being conducted, be ended. 

Third, We are especially disturbed be- 
cause of the lack of provision in the pro- 
posed budget of funds for the state control 
of education in Liberia. We have too often 
seen missionary enterprise as the hand- 
maiden of capitalistic and imperialistic de- 
signs and we are sure that the Christian 
people of American will not wish to sup- 
plant Government education by Church 
education in Liberia any more than in the 
United States. 

Fourth, We think it imperative that the 
Chief Adviser shall be a man who is ac- 
ceptable to the Liberian Government. It 
should be unthinkable for a representative 
of American investment to be the dictator 
of Liberia and virtually to supplant the in- 
dependence of its Government. 

Finally, We point out that the United 
States, under the Roosevelt administration, 
is definitely giving the world the impression 
that it has no intention to participate in 
the exploitation of disadvantaged peoples 
in any way. We consider it to be of utmost 
importance that this impression be sus- 
tained in this instance. 

We submit that the complex circum- 
stances which place the United States in 
the position of helping to administer the 
political affairs of Liberia while Mr. Fire- 
stone is not only in possession of an un- 
paralleled concession in the matter of land, 
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but in possession of effective control of the 
finances of the Government, will make it al- 
most impossible for the United States to 
give a demonstration of disinterested help- 
fulness under these circumstances. We urge, 
therefore, that the State Department use 
its good offices to disassociate Mr. Fire- 
stone from his apparent control over the 
Government of Liberia. We believe that 
the judgment expressed by a member of the 
League of Nations Committee that this 
symbiosis is not only dangerous to the 
Government of Liberia but to the Govern- 
ment of the world is sound and should not 
be disregarded. 





THE THIRD ANNUAL PEABODY CoNn- 
FERENCE ON EpucATION AND RacE 
RELATIONS sponsored by the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation 
met at the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
August 3-4, 1933. The most important 
results of the conference are embodied 
in a series of recommendations made 
by the “‘Findings’’ Committee: 


Your Committee on Findings submits the 
following statement as representing the 
combined judgement of those attending this 
Conference, in reference to the question of 
“Education for Citizenship in a Bi-racial 
Civilization.” 

1. Since the fate of a nation is determined 
by the character of its citizenship, and 
training for citizenship of the highest order 
is the main purpose of the American public 
school, good schools must be provided for 
the children of all people, irrespective of 
race, color, or other condition of life, if the 
nation is to attain its greatest possibilities. 

2. By “good schools’ is meant schools 
with strong men and women of noble pur- 
pose as teachers well trained for their work, 
with adequate buildings and equipment 
and term of sufficient length to give every 
child a chance to develop fully its powers of 
soul, mind, and body. 

3. Injustice, whether legal, industrial, 
educational, or otherwise, to any person, 
however poor and helpless he may be, 
places a penalty upon all the people, since 
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there is a kind of eternal justice that cannot 
and will not be denied. 

4. Since pride of race is one of the most 
powerful incentives to noble effort, the good 
deeds of individual Negroes and the con- 
tributions to civilization of the race as a 
whole should be taught in every school for 
Negroes. A book giving a faithful account 
of the contribution of the American Negro 
to the life of our country should be prepared 
under proper guidance for use in all our 
schools. 

5. There should be taught in both white 
and colored schools those things that will 
build up in the lives of the people of both 
races such a knowledge of the factors in- 
volved in a bi-racial civilization and such 
mutual understanding as will promote good 
will, fair play, and a spirit of cooperation 
that will enable us all to work together as 
one for a safer, a saner, and a more fruitful 
civilization. 

As a first step in that direction we recom- 
mend that each State Department of Edu- 
cation make a careful study of the public 
school textbooks in use in that state, with 
a view to such eliminations and additions 
as may be necessary to the above end. The 
details of this study should be arranged and 
the results correlated by a committee of this 
Conference. 

6. Substantial improvement has been 
made during the last decade in educational 
facilities for both white and Negro children, 
the improvement being more marked in 
some states than others. Every state should 
have a definite program of education for 
children of all races. 

7. The State Superintendents of Educa- 
tion, with their staffs, are urged to take im- 
mediate necessary steps, in cooperation 
with their higher institutions of learning 
and other educational and social agencies 
of the respective states to put into effect 
the -uggestions outlined in these findings. 

8. It is strongly recommended that this 
Conference be made an annual affair at 
Peabody College. 


Respectfully submitted: 


W. F. Bond, Chairman, Mississippi 
Jno. Abercrombie, Alabama 
Nolen M. Irby, Arkansas 

W. S. Cawthon, Florida 
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. Dixon, Georgia 
. Harris, Louisiana 
. Newbold, North Carolina 
. Lewis, South Carolina 

i A. Woods, Texas 
Committee 


A news release from the Press Ser- 
vice of the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation makes the following state- 
ment concerning the personnel of the 
conference: 


The meeting was called by a number of 
well-known educators, at the suggestion of 
the Commission on Interracial Cooperation 
and was for the purpose of considering the 
duty of public schools to better prepare the 
future citizens of the South for the personal 
and civic obligations involved in a biracial 
civilization. Five state superintendents of 
education were present in person and eight 
by proxy, representing all the states from 
Virginia to Missouri and Texas. The com- 
mittee formulating the recommendations 
quoted above was headed by Superinten- 
dent W. F. Bond, of Mississippi, and in- 
cluded in its membership the state superin- 
tendents of Florida, Louisiana and Texas. 

This move is regarded as one of the most 
important and hopeful ever undertaken for 
the improvement of interracial attitudes 
and conditions, and everything possible 
will be done to realize its goals as rapidly 
as possible. The follow-up was left by the 
conference in the hands of its executive 
committee, which is composed of W. C. 
Jackson, of the University of North Caro- 
lina; J. L. Clark of State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas; N. C. Newbold, of the 
North Carolina State Department of Edu- 
cation; Dennis H. Cooke and U. W. 
Leavell, of Peabody College; State Super- 
intendent W. F. Bond, of Mississippi; State 
Superintendent T. H. Harris, of Louisiana; 
W. W. Alexander, Jessie Daniel Ames, and 
R. B. Eleazer, of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation. 





THe FreperaL EmerGency REeE- 
LIEF ADMINISTRATION has just an- 
nounced that, at last, something is 
to be done for the teachers of the 


country. The following statement was 
released August 23, 1933. While this 
statement refers generally to all 
school teachers throughout the coun- 
try, yet it is hoped that Negro teach- 
ers who have suffered most during the 
current depression may receive sub- 
stantial benefits therefrom during the 
current year. It is to be hoped that 
such funds may be used not only for 
the relief of teachers who are un- 
employed, but for many Negro teach- 
ers who are employed at “salaries” 
which are considerably less than the 
minimum wage for unskilled labor in 
the South. (It should be noted that 
many Negro teachers in the Southern 
states receive twenty or twenty-five 
dollars per month for from four to 
eight months, while the minimum 
wage for unskilled workers, under the 
N.I.R.A., is $12 to $14 per week for 
12 months.) The announcement of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration follows: 


Needy, unemployed teachers will be given 
an opportunity to work for their unemploy- 
ment relief at their regular occupation, 
according to an announcement today by 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administrator. 

Stressing that the primary purpose of his 
action is to provide the necessities of life 
to unemployed teachers, Mr. Hopkins 
made known the fact that he has author- 
ized State relief administrations to pay 
work-relief wages to teachers who will be 
assigned to regular school officials to teach 
in rural schools that have been closed or 
drastically curtailed. Some of the teachers 
may be assigned in cities, as well as in rural 
communities, to teach adults who cannot 
read and write English. 

The expenditures from relief funds will 
be confined to the minimum needs of the 
teachers, and no relief money will be al- 
lowed for fuel, textbooks, or other school 
expense. 
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“I consider this kind of work relief one 
of the most constructive applications of the 
principle of exchanging service to the com- 
munity for public aid,”’” Mr. Hopkins said. 
“The need for relief to teachers is clearly 
apparent. Thirty-three States have re- 
ported through their education officials 
that approximately 80,000 teachers are un- 
employed. Some 15 States have definitely 
reported shortened school terms, and in 
some districts this has meant curtailing 
them to the vanishing point. 

“While it is most emphatically not the 
intention of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration to subsidize the school 
system in any community or to relieve 
school officials of their responsibility, I 
believe that the expenditure of work-relief 
funds in the interests of destitute teachers 
will result indirectly in great community 
benefit. 

“In many rural communities the com- 
plete closing of schools virtually means the 
disintegration of community life for chil- 
dren. No one will ever be able to make up 
the loss to the children who are deprived of 
education, for the plastic state of childhood 
mind comes but once. 

‘‘Where schools are closed or terms are 
reduced to a month or two a year, despite 
increased enrollment, we have a great para- 
dox. It is the expectation of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration that this 
paradox can be righted, in some part, by 
permitting the teachers to give their serv- 
ices on the basis of their relief needs.’’ 

Reports from one State showed that out 
of approximately 2000 schools, 178 will 
not open this fall, depriving more than 
2000 pupils of educational facilities. Nearly 
500 schools in the same State will open for 
only four months or less, while only a small 
percentage will hold the regular nine- 
months term. These curtailments will result 
in approximately one-sixth of the teachers 
being out of jobs, with many of them de- 
pendent on public aid for relief. 

“While such figures are but a sample, 
they indicate to some extent the needy 
teachers who will have to turn to relief for 
their existence this year,’’ Mr. Hopkins said. 

The full text of Mr. Hopkins’ communi- 
cation to Governors and State relief direc- 
tors follows: 


“Your relief commission is authorized to 
use Federal relief funds now available or to 
be made available by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration to pay work- 
relief wages to needy unemployed teachers 
or other persons competent to teach and 
assign them to classrooms up through the 
eighth grade, provided: first, that these 
teachers are assigned by the relief offices to 
appropriate educational authorities who 
will have entire supervision over their 
activities; second, provided that they are 
assigned only to those schools which prior 
to this date have been ordered closed or 
partially closed for the coming school year 
because of lack of funds; third, this applies 
only to rural counties. 

“State relief administrations are also 
authorized and urged to pay from above 
funds relief-work wages to needy unem- 
ployed persons competent to teach adults 
unable to read and write English. This 
applies to cities as well as rural counties. 
Under no circumstances should relief funds 
be used to relieve counties of their proper 
responsibility for education, nor should 
these activities permit the substitution of 
relief teachers for regularly employed 
teachers.” 





AN INsTITUTE OF Rack RELATIONS, 
sponsored by the Committee on Race 
Relations of the Society of Friends 
and directed by Clarence E. Pickett 
and Charles S. Johnson, was con- 
ducted at Swarthmore College, July 
Ist to 30th. 

The purpose of the Institute is best 
described by a statement published 
by the directors: 

The Institute of Race Relations has 
grown out of the realization that there is 
need of a more direct, scientific approach 
to interracial situations which are increas- 
ing in complexity throughout the world. 
In the United States, misunderstanding, 
excessive unemployment, and discrimina- 
tion as related to the Negro, are not iso- 
lated, chance occurrences. They are phases 
of the universal racial conflict, and are the 
inevitable consequences of the failure of 
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civilized groups to plan methods for meet- 
ing interracial needs and tensions. 

The aim of the Institute is to devise tech- 
niques which will have a background of fact 
and impartial analysis, coupled with the in- 
tent to apply these techniques in ever- 
widening measure, and to increase these as 
the skills and the groups equipped to apply 
them develop. 

To this end the Institute has assembled 
some of the foremost thinkers of America 
into a faculty with the hope that they and 
the students together may evolve at least 
tentative programs of action employing 
these techniques for meeting conflict situa- 
tions and for creating understanding con- 
tacts between the races. 


The enrollment at the Institute con- 
sisted of 18 students who were regis- 
tered in full-time attendance, and 10 
who were registered as part-time. Be- 
cause of the unusual character of the 
undertaking, a list of the full-time 
students is appended giving position, 
race, and academic status: 


REGISTERED STUDENTS OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF RACE RELATIONS 


1. Janet E. Seville: White. New York 
City, Editorial assistant in Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions. 

2. Katherine Gardner: White. Federal 
Council of Churches, New York City. 

3. Mary Graham Dick: White. New York 
City, B.A., Teacher. 

4. Louise Young: White. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Teacher, A.B. 

5. Olive P.Williams: White. Washington, 
D.C., Former teacher. 

6. Henry Washingion Pope: Colored. 
Candidate for Ph.D. in Economics at 
Columbia University, New York City. 

7. Charles L. Hunt: Colored. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Graduate Temple University. 
Working in Anthropology at the Univ. of 
Penn. 

8. Mrs. Augusta Deace Zuber: Colored. 
Executive Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. 
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Branch, Birmingham, Alabama. 

9. Mrs. Cecelia C. Saunders: Colored. 
Executive Secretary for the Harlem Branch 
Y.W.C.A., New York City. A.B. 

10. Florence Esther Warvel: White. Secre- 
tary of the Y.W.C.A., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
B.A., M.A. 

11. Bennett Mossbarger: White. Pendle 
Hill student of last year. Social service 
work, Washington, D. C. 

12. Virginia Alexander: Colored. M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

13. Mrs. Ernest Alexander: Colored. New 
York City, Board member of the Harlem 
Y.W.C.A. 

14. Dr. W. A. C. Hughes: Colored. Di- 
rector of all the Negro work of the M.E. 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

15. Marion Cuthbert: Colored. National 
Board, Y.W.C.A. New York City. 

16. Elizabeth Neely: White. Director 
of Leadership Division, National Board 
Y.W.C.A. 


17. Harwood Catlin: White. Ph.D. 
Teacher at Hampton next year. 
18. Maude Carmichael: White. Ph.D. 


Teacher at State Teachers College, Con- 
way, Arkansas. 





Tue OvuTLooK For NEGRO PUBLIC 
EDUCATION IN THE SEVERAL STATES 
FOR 1933-34 does not appear to be 
much brighter than it was last year 
at this time. It is significant to note 
that it does not appear to be any 
worse. The several statements quoted 
below from some of the State Agents 
for Negro Schools in several states 
give a partial but fairly representative 
picture of the outlook for the current 
school year. 

ARKANSAS 
Nolen M. Irby, Supervisor of Colored 
Schools 


In Arkansas, generally the outlook for 
Negro education, 1933-34, is encouraging. 
School terms will probably not be longer 
nor salaries better than in 1932-33, nor is 
there any hope for additional buildings nor 
new equipment. County superintendents 
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have been displaced by county examiners 
whose salaries are so limited as to prevent 
any hope of county supervision, leaving to 
local boards complete control of schools. 
Many local authorities are refusing to con- 
tract with teachers or, at best, will contract 
for only one month of teaching at a time, 
making tenure of teachers uncertain. 

On the other hand, in the cotton sections 
of the state where most Negro educables 
are, it is believed that more children will 
attend schools and will be better supplied 
with textbooks than during the previous 
year. 

Three projects undertaken by certain 
educational agencies in the state promise to 
be of service in securing for Negro children 
more educational advantages than they 
now have. One of the projects will be effec- 
tive immediately, the other two will be in- 
creasingly effective as time goes on. 

All county training schools and certain 
other selected schools will begin this fall a 
plan to reduce retardation. At present, the 
average retardation (one or more years) 
is 56.03 per cent. The range is from 19.5 
per cent to 85 per cent. Throughout the 
state, 65 per cent of all children enrolled in 
school are in the first three grades. It is 
hoped that by the end of the scholastic 
year, 1933-34, retardation will be reduced 
at least, to the point that it is no higher 
than in white schools in the same sections. 

The State Teachers College (white) is 
in the third year of a project which prom- 
ises, ultimately, a modification in Negro 
education. In this institution each pupil is 
made to become acquainted with the con- 
tributions of the Negro race to our civiliza- 
tion and with the status of the Negro in the 
state, and is given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in an increasing variety of com- 
munity activities in which members of 
both races engage. 

A third project is one of curriculum re- 
vision for all public schools. Three groups of 
Negro teachers engaged in an intensive 
study of curriculum principles and prac- 
tices during the summer of 1933, in prepa- 
ration for participation in the four-year 
project. Small groups will engage in further 
study throughout the year and ultimately 
assist in the publication of a course of 
study. 
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GEORGIA 


J.C. Dizon, Supervisor of Negro 
Education 


As in the past, so in the fiscal year 1933- 
34 will politics, economic conditions and 
racial attitudes determine developments in 
the field of Negro education. A combination 
of these factors, and not a technical or 
professional problem, constitutes the real 
difficulty involved in a program of educa- 
tion for Negro children and has crystallized 
a decision of the Division of Negro Educa- 
tion in the State Department of Education 
of Georgia to discuss the matter fairly but 
frankly with the white citizens of the state. 

The outlook for Negro education in 
Georgia during the fiscal year 1933-34, in 
so far as any modification of the present 
status is concerned, depends upon the ex- 
tent to which white people may be per- 
suaded to deal equitably and justly with 
the whole problem. It is impossible to 
guarantee an increase or decrease in millage 
income but it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume, on a basis of reduced levy, a decrease 
in total revenue. Over against this, how- 
ever, is the possible happy effect of im- 
proved economic conditions on tax collec- 
tion. Members of the staff of the state 
auditing department feel that “though 
assessments and rates have dropped, tax 
collections this year will exceed, in gross 
amounts, those of either of the last two 
fiscal years.” 

Appropriations and allocations from in- 
dividual and philanthropic sources will be 
less for 1933-34 than for the previous year 
and, since much of the money available 
from this source has been used for material 
improvements, a still further decrease of 
capital outlay expenditures over last year 
is to be expected. Most boards of education 
just now are hoping to have enough money 
to pay teachers’ salaries and, since even 
this is doubtful, are not expecting to be 
able to furnish such supplies and materials 
as have been available previously. There 
will be about the same number of County 
Training Schools and a slightly larger num- 
ber of Jeanes teachers to sustain on re- 
duced budgets for these purposes. 

It is most difficult to achieve any expan- 
sion in the program of education for Negro 
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children without a correlative expansion 
in the program for white children. Working 
for expansion and improvement regardless 
of conditions, we are mainly interested just 
now, however, in holding to the gains of the 
last few years. It seems more important to 
us to strive to prevent lower salaries and/or 
shorter terms than to try other things. This 
may best be done by working for increased 
salaries and longer terms. In the Jeanes 
work, for example, some counties are apply- 
ing for the work for twelve instead of eight 
or nine months; salaries of some of the 
better trained teachers in County Training 
Schools have been raised and there are 
other instances of expansion and improve- 
ment. To summarize, I should say that 
chances for appreciable expansion are 
meager and that we shall be fortunate to 
hold to what has already been achieved. 

Minimum weekly wages set by N.R.A. 
regulations in many instances exceed the 
salary of Negro teachers in the South and, 
if this act operates as it is intended it should 
there will undoubtedly be some drain on 
the already too small group of qualified 
teachers—unless, in some way, it is made to 
apply to the teaching profession. When it is 
known that, as in Georgia, many Negro 
teachers receive only twenty to thirty dol- 
lars per month for five to eight months the 
effect of increased wages in other fields is 
predictable. 

Term Length—Negro schools operated 
136 days in 1929-30, 138 days in 1930-31, 
and 121 days in 1931-32. Substantial re- 
ductions have already been made in state 
appropriations for education; local assess- 
ments, levies, and collections have declined 
and a combination of these makes it not 
unreasonable to expect a five or a five and 
one-half months average term for 1933- 
34. 

Teachers’ Salaries.—The average salary 
of the Negro teacher in Georgia as of June 
30, 1932, was slightly higher ($5.80) than it 
was June 30, 1930, but lower (by $7.19) 
than it was June 30, 1931. 

Enrollment and Attendance.—There were 
16,685 more Negro children enrolled in 
Georgia schools in 1931-32 than in 1929-30 
and 1555 more children enrolled in high 
schools in 31-32 than in 29-30. Average 
daily attendance of Negro children in- 
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creased from 182,072 to 199,609 over this 
same period. 

The thousands of acres of cotton now 
being plowed up will release much child 
labor and we are expecting increased en- 
rollment and attendance. 

Special Project of Interest—One-teacher 
rural schools—2534 of the 3434 Negro 
schools in Georgia in 1931-32 were one- 
teacher schools. Consolidation of these 
schools, with its correlative of transporta- 
tion, is going to be impossible for a long 
time. (Public education will be fortunate to 
be able to hold to its present achievements 
and status.) The biggest contribution in the 
field of Negro education in the next ten 
years may be made in the small one-teacher 
schools. We are trying to attack this prob- 
lem by persuading superintendents to: (1) 
Select the best one-room building in their 
county, (2) put on a teacher with not less 
than a normal or junior college training in 
the school, (3) pay her not less than $40 
per month, (4) operate the school eight 
months if possible and, (5) furnish some 
teaching supplies and text books. About 
one-fifth of the county superintendents 
have agreed to do this and by comparing 
results in this type of school with those in 
the average we hope to validate the idea to 
such an extent as to interest more adminis- 
trators. The crux of the whole matter is the 
teacher and we are attempting to help all 
the superintendents locate competent ones. 

Informing the public—The technical 
processes involved in educating a Negro 
child and a white child are not dissimilar. 
Education of Negro children, then, is largely 
a problem of developing the right concepts 
and attitudes in white leaders. At least one 
member of our division will spend consider- 
able time during the next twelve months 
going directly to the white people for a 
frank consideration and discussion of the 
whole problem. 


KENTUCKY 


L. N. Taylor 
State Department of Education 


School Building Program.—The building 
of colored schools has been suspended in 
Kentucky for the last two years. It may 
be resumed this year. If so, it will be with 
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federal aid under provision of the public 
works section of the National Recovery 
Act. It now seems probable that this will 
be done in a few of our cities. 

Salaries of Teachers.—Salaries were re- 
duced in most of our counties last year, and 
are in most places suffering further reduc- 
tion this year. This reduction is not im- 
posed in any greater percentage on colored 
teachers than on white teachers. The sala- 
ries of colored teachers, however, except in 
rural schools, are generally distinctly lower 
than those of white teachers. 

Elementary Service.—Our elementary 
schools, including rural one-teacher schools 
and other schools maintaining the first 
eight grades, have carried on with no 
shortening of school term till this year. 
There are several counties in which the 
term will be reduced one month this year. 
Where this is done, it is due to inadequate 
revenues and applies without distinction of 
race. Except in very few counties there is 
no discrimination on race lines in the mat- 
ter of term length. Our laws forbid it. In 
the few places where it is practiced, the 
boards claim that it is due to high per 
capita costs in areas of sparse settlement, 
and not to attitude unfavorable to colored 
children. Even so, these children are the 
victims, and discrimination in length of 
term is unauthorized by law. 

High Schools.—The high school program 
holds its own, and even makes some gain 
each year. That gain is meager for this 
year. Our high school situation for our 120 
counties was for 1932-33 as follows: 


7 counties, with no colored children of 
school age. 
47 counties, with 7.3% of the pupils, 
have no high schools. 
16 counties, with 10.8% of the pupils, 
have two-year high schools. 

6 counties, with 2.6% of the pupils, 
have three-year high schools. 
counties, with 77.1% of the pupils, 
have four-year high schools. 
counties, with 2.2% of the pupils, 
transport to four-year high schools in 
other counties. 
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Counties and cities that do not provide 
four-year high schools do pay the tuition 
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of pupils who go to other counties and cities 
to attend such schools. 

Our schools for colored children are rated 
by the same authority and are subject to 
the same regulations as are schools for 
white children. 


Colleges.—A standard high school service 
and a standard college service have de- 
veloped together. Standard colleges must 
look to standard high schools for eligible 
students, and standard high schools must 
look to standard colleges for qualified 
teachers. Our state college at Frankfort was 
accredited as a senior college in 1931, and 
our municipal college at Louisville in 1932. 
We have two other colored colleges doing 
work of junior college grade, but not yet 
accredited. 


Public Attitude-——The attitude of the 
public toward education of Negroes is con- 
stantly improving. This fact accounts for 
the increase of accredited public high 
schools from seven to thirty-seven in seven 
years, and of accredited public colleges 
from none to two in two years. This favor- 
able trend of attitude of the general public 
as expressed in school administration is con- 
tinuing unabated by the psychology of de- 
pression. 


MARYLAND 


J. W. Huffington, Supervisor of Colored 
Schools 


First, We anticipate no further retrench- 
ment in the colored school affairs. 

Second, The minimum school year of 160 
actual teaching days has not been cut a 
single day. 

Third, There is a temporary cut of 10 per 
cent in all salaries of the school teachers of 
Maryland, that is, 10 per cent where the 
salary is $1000 or less. It is hoped that this 
cut will be for only a period or two. 

Fourth, No teacher whatever has been 
dropped on account of the depression. 

Fifth, The teaching load of the colored 
teachers which is only 34 in Maryland ele- 
mentary schools has not been increased. 

Sixth, Nothing new in the way of expan- 
sion will be undertaken for a period of two 
years. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


N. C. Newbold, Director, Division Negro 
Education and G. H. Ferguson, 
Asst. Director. 


Public Education in North Carolina occa- 
sioned the longest, the most persistent and 
determined discussion of any subject which 
came before the extended session (January 
to June) of the General Assembly of 1933. 
Two groups contended for the mastery— 
one would “cut to the bone” and then 
“scrape the bone,”’ the other would adhere 
to drastic ‘economy,’ but would leave 
‘enough meat on the bone to keep the skele- 
ton alive for the next two years. The ‘‘cut 
to the bone” group would appropriate 
$10,000,000, and the “economy” group, 
$16,000,000 for public schools. The Gover- 
nor threw his personal and official support 
behind the latter and they won. Even this 
means that one dollar must pay for as much 
educational service in 1933-34 as required 
one dollar and eighty cents in 1929-30 (when 
$28,500,000 was used). But consider what 
would have happened if the ‘‘bone-scrap- 
ing” group had won! 

Considering the entire public school pro- 
gram, Negro schools will suffer about the 
same cuts as those borne by white schools. 
On the other hand gains will be made in 
colored schools, which, because of previous 
shortages, cannot be made in white schools. 
This means that measured in the sum total 
of both systems the Negro schools in 1933- 
34 will more nearly, it is believed, ap- 
proximate the standards maintained in the 
white schools than has been true in the 
past. Some of the points on which Negro 
schools will maintain services in part or 
whollv or make definite gains in this com- 
parison are: 


1. The new law wipes out rural supervi- 
sion in one sentence: ‘‘Provided, that no 
funds shall be allotted for rural supervi- 
sors....’’ Under this proviso out goes 
rural supervision in white schools. However 
in order to continue the Jeanes teachers on 
some useful plan, the following amendment 
(written by the Governor himself) was 
added: ‘‘Provided, that this proviso shall 
not be interpreted as prohibiting the utiliza- 
tion of privately donated funds under such 
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arrangements as the State School Commis- 
sion may provide.” 

The Commission unanimously approved 
a plan which while extremely limited* in 
scope (restricted by the law), does make it 
possible for Jeanes teachers to assist super- 
intendents in selecting and placing teachers, 
organizing and directing county and group 
teachers meetings, use two weeks to aid in 
putting school buildings and equipment in 
order for opening of schools in the fall, use 
two weeks to aid in storing and safe-guard- 
ing libraries, school equipment, protecting 
buildings and other property after schools 
close in the spring, organizing, meeting with 
and helping Parent-Teacher Associations, 
meeting the people in their churches and 
other meeting places to discuss schools, 
health, community improvement, and the 
like. They will be particularly helpful in 
developing better school spirit, educational 
consciousness, and the like in the new and 
larger rural school administrative units or 
districts. In these districts three to eight 
or more rural schools form the basis of a 
future consolidated unit. 

2. The percentage of Negro children who 
will be given a minimum term of eight 
months who did not have such long terms 
in 1932-33 is 47 plus, while the same per- 
centage for white children is 12.2 for the 
period. (According to public statements of 
estimates by an officer of the State School 
Commission, the total percentages with 
such long terms are expected to be, white 
95, Negro 90.) 

3. The teacher load for both races has 
been slightly increased. As illustrations of 
how the rule on this point operates the fol- 
lowing figures are quoted: (a) In C 
County 19 white teachers were lost with no 
loss of colored teachers; (b) In R County 
17 white teachers and 7 colored teachers 
were lost; (c) In R City 10 white 
teachers were lost and 4 Negro teachers 
gained. 

This seems to mean that the members of 
the State School Commission are adminis- 
tering their own regulation on this matter 
fairly and equitably. It is impossible to 
determine now if there will be a net gain 
or loss in number of Negro teachers, (Esti- 











* Must be teachers or principals,—in fact carrying 
full teaching load. 
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mates by the School Commission are that 
Negroes will gain 200 teachers while the 
white schools will lose a considerable num- 
ber.) 

4, The new plan by which three to eight 
or more single schools are grouped in one 
administrative unit or district contains dis- 
tinct and definite advantages for the Negro 
rural schools. Within the same district 
boundaries there is one large consolidated 
white school—or, in some cases two or 
more white schools. This will encourage co- 
operation and consolidation among all the 
Negro people in such large areas; high 
schools where there are none now will 
gradually emerge; Jeanes teachers, princi- 
pals, and other leaders, such as Parent- 
Teacher groups, will use the best people in 
each small school to stimulate wider educa- 
tional consciousness among all the people 
in the large unit or district. 

Such large central rural units will serve 
as distribution centers for information on 
health and sanitation (pre-school and other 
clinics), improved agricultural, gardening, 
and home-making methods, for demonstra- 
tions of various kinds designed to improve 
and make rural life better, more prosperous, 
and happier. 

Some other considerations which do not 
fall into the immediate category of the four 
items just preceding are: 

1. Requests from school superintendents 
for aid from the National Recovery Act 
Funds for several hundred thousand dollars 
to aid in building Negro schools have been 
received by the officials in charge of that 
program in the state. If this aid is finally 
granted it will mean the addition of hun- 
dreds of classrooms to schools already in 
use and the erection of many new buildings 
containing other hundreds of classrooms, 
bringing relief to over-crowded classrooms 
and eliminating some shacks now used as 
schoolhouses. 

2. Salaries for teachers of both races will 
be cut thirty per cent or more under 1930 
salaries, which means a cut of ten to fifteen 
per cent under 1932-33 salaries. The cut 
for Negro teachers is probably more severe, 
because they were already in lower brackets. 
However, one officer of the State School 
Commission has stated in the public press 
that cuts in the lower brackets are not so 
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deep as those in the upper ones, and this, 
he says, is a gain for Negro teachers, be- 
cause a larger percentage of them are now 
in these lower brackets than is true among 
white teachers. 

The increase in the length of term, how- 
ever, in Negro schools is going to make the 
annual income of many teachers about the 
same as heretofore (and even higher). In 
spite of salary cuts the spirit of the teachers 
is unbroken and they continue to respond 
to all agencies for their improvement. While 
the uncertainty brought about by the new 
school law caused a slight decrease in our 
summer school enrollment, the earnestness 
of the student teachers, the zeal of the 
instructors, and the cooperative atmosphere 
on the campuses was never better than dur- 
ing the recent summer session. The in- 
quiries about extension class service for the 
ensuing year seem to indicate the same de- 
sire of the teaching personnel for growth 
and development. Recent correspondence 
passing through the registrars’ offices of our 
various institutions of higher learning seem 
to foretell a larger number of better quali- 
fied students who want to prepare them- 
selves before they undertake the teaching 
job. 

3. High Schools.—It is impossible now 
to say what will happen to the high schools. 
It is believed though that all of the 103 
accredited schools (about a half-dozen of 
which are private) will move forward with 
good teachers, some increase in teacher 
load, eight or nine months terms, limited 
new supplies and equipment. We do not 
expect any loss in morale or school spirit. 
There is some uncertainty about the 80 or 
more small high schools, which had 25 to 
50 or more in average daily attendance last 
year. In some cases school officials are slow 
to allot high school teachers to these 
schools, ostensibly because the new law 
sets 60 in average daily attendance as the 
minimum for a high school. However, the 
law states: “‘... unless geographic or eco- 
nomic conditions make it impracticable to 
provide for them [pupils] otherwise.”’ So, 
there is reasonable hope even for these scat- 
tered groups, by transportation, or continu- 
ance or present beginning small high 
schools. 

The new large district plan of the 1933 
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law outlined above, holds out to rural com- 
munities the best hope for high schools that 
North Carolina has encouraged them to ex- 
pect. It is believed these large units will 
develop high schools rapidly. 

As seems to be true throughout the coun- 
try, economic conditions are improving in 
North Carolina. There is already a move- 
ment sponsored by the State Board of Edu- 
cation* (not to be confused with the State 
School Commissiont) to increase teachers’ 
salaries ten per cent, to be paid if and when 
the State’s income justifies it; and, it is be- 
lieved that the sum needed will be availa- 
ble. This will benefit Negro as well as white 
teachers. 

The prospects ahead, therefore, while not 
in the highest degree optimistic, are cer- 
tainly not all gloomy or discouraging. What- 
ever the State promises its teachers will be 
paid—even, if for any reason, that will re- 
quire the State to assume additional finan- 
cial obligations. 


OKLAHOMA 
E. A. Duke, Rural School Supervisor 


It is our hope that all schools in Oklahoma, 
those for whites and those for Negroes, 
may at least hold their own during the 
present school year. There has been senti- 
ment favorable to a substantial reduction 
of teachers salaries and other school costs 
in the schools for each race. No one at the 
time this is written is able to forecast the 
influence that the NRA program may have 
in stabilizing teachers salaries. Several 
helpful acts were passed at our recent spe- 
cial session of the legislature that will re- 
lieve the financial stress in many districts. 
One of these is a sales tax which, while not 
making any more money available for 
school support, will insure a more dependa- 
ble income and render the school district 
warrants less subject to discount. This 
change benefits schools for both races. 
Another law enacted by the legislature at 
the regular session makes it legal for a 
county to furnish transportation for Negro 
children who reside in communities where 
the Negro population is so sparse that it 
would be uneconomical to maintain a sepa- 


* Constitutional officers. : 
+ Set up by Legislative authority. 
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rate school for the Negroes. Many such 
communities exist in Oklahoma. A consider- 
able number of Negro children living in 
such communities have not been provided 
with school facilities during the past. This 
law makes it possible to transport at public 
cost these pupils and place them in estab- 
lished schools. It also makes it possible to 
transport pupils from districts that do not 
maintain high schools to districts that have 
established high schools after these pupils 
have completed the elementary courses of- 
fered in their home districts. 

The Negro high schools are held to the 
same standards as the white high schools. 
More than thirty of the high schools for 
Negroes have been accredited during past 
years for from one to four years of work. 
During the present school year many of 
these schools in which some high school 
work is done on an unaccreditable basis will 
be encouraged and instructed to attain de- 
sirable standards. It has been the policy in 
the past to bring these schools up to the 
standard as rapidly as possible, consistent 
with permanency. 

During the past year the elementary Ne- 
gro schools were improved gradually. This 
is borne out by the fact that the number of 
elementary accredited schools for Negroes 
has increased materially. During the pres- 
ent year an effort will be made to improve 
them still further and at least to hold the 
progress that has been made during past 
years. In connection with this develop- 
ment, an effort is made each year to in- 
crease the number of Jeanes teachers em- 
ployed in the state. 


TENNESSEE 
Dudley Tanner, State Agent 


Owing to the fact that the State Funding 
Board was able to secure a sale of State 
bonds to banks in Tennessee recently, the 
outstanding indebtedness of the state to 
the counties for the payment of salaries, in 
many instances, long past due to teachers 
has been met. By legislative enactment the 
state will make monthly payments to the 
counties this school year for the state’s part 
of teachers’ salaries. Because of this fact, it 
is believed that teachers relieved of the 
necessity of worry over non-payment of 
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salaries will be able to give better attention 
to their duties as teachers. Hence it is antic- 
ipated that better schools will result. 

It is believed that schools in counties 
where the term has been shortened in the 
past few years will be returned to the eight 
months term. 

The State Board of Education is pro- 
ceeding with plans for the erection of a 
four-in-one building at the A. & I. State 
College at Nashville. This building will 
consist of divisions for administrative of- 
fices, an auditorium, a gymnasium, and 
health units. 

LeMoyne College, Memphis, has secured 
considerable acreage adjoining the present 
campus. The addition will be used as the 
site of contemplated buildings. 

Last year the Burt High School at Clarks- 
ville became the first high school for Ne- 
groes in Tennessee placed on the accredited 
list of the Southern Association. It is antici- 
pated that several more schools will meet 
the conditions during the present year for 
accrediting by the Southern Association. 

During the past two years special obser- 
vation schools for teachers in one-teacher 
schools have been maintained at colleges 
in Tennessee during six weeks of the sum- 
mer term by grants from the General Edu- 
cation Board. It is believed that much more 
effective teaching in one-teacher schools 
will result because of good results obtained 
by student teachers in these special schools. 

During the school year 1932-33 special 
emphasis was given to the use of written 
lesson plans for the teaching of reading. 
This program was started in the twenty- 
four counties of Tennessee that employ 
Jeanes supervisors. During the present year 
it is proposed to continue this program in 
Jeanes counties and to make the effort to 
start such a program in many other coun- 
ties in the state. Special emphasis is to be 
given to the making of better lesson assign- 
ments in all the elementary schools of the 
state. 

It is proposed to do some testing in read- 
ing classes in elementary schools in the 
state near teacher training institutions. 
Under direction of specialists in these 
teacher training institutions classes in the 
field will be arranged for teachers-in-serv- 
ice, in order that the teachers may become 
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better trained in the teaching of reading. 
Supplementary readers will be provided 
for the children in the schools where the 
testing has been made at the beginning of 
the year and where the teachers have been 
given intensive training in the teaching of 
reading. The pupils will be tested again at 
the end of the year. It is hoped that as a 
result of this work a state-wide program 
along similar lines may be set up next year. 


VIRGINIA 


W. D. Gresham, Supervisor of Negro 
Education 


Despite unfavorable economic conditions 
for 1932-33 the vast majority of the Negro 
schools in Virginia ran for eight months 
and so far as is known practically all teach- 
ers have been paid for their work for the 
session. Hence it can be truthfully said that 
the schools were able to hold their own last 
session. Of course few new buildings were 
erected and very little equipment was pur- 
chased over the State, but there is cause for 
congratulation that most of the children 
attended school for eight months. 

What is the outlook for 1933-34? That is 
the question that is worrying school offi- 
cials all over the State and causing them 
many anxious moments. All persons in- 
terested in the cause of education should 
feel the same uneasiness; for because of the 
cut ordered by the Governor recently there 
will be available for school purposes from 
State funds for 1933-34 $700,000 less 
money for the same schools than was avail- 
able during the fiscal year that closed June 
30. Thus it can be seen that unless the 
schools receive more money from some 
source, the term in many counties will have 
to be materially reduced and Superintend- 
ent Hall’s program with respect to the 
schools will have to undergo drastic re- 
trenchment. 

The Legislature of Virginia convened 
in special session on August 17 for the pur- 
pose of enacting certain legislation with 
respect to beer. It is to be hoped that the 
revenue thus derived may be placed in the 
general fund of the state so that the schools 
may receive their share from this new 
source of revenue. If this is done, Governor 
Pollard may be able to reduce the cut from 
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30 per cent to 15 per cent, thus putting the 
amount of money available for next session 
back to where it stood for 1932-33. 

From all this one can readily infer that 
the schools will have to endure another lean 
year and that the best that we can look for- 
ward to for 1933-34 will not be any better 
than last year—if as good. There will be no 
opportunity for improvements in building 
and equipment, but we feel that in spite 
of all adverse conditions the teachers will 
give their best service for the good of the 
boys and girls. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


I. J. K. Wells, Supervisor of Negro 
Schools 


Current Educational Outlook.—Adminis- 
tratively and financially at least the educa- 
tional system of West Virginia has under- 
gone a complete change since the close of 
the past school year. 

The pressure of economic impact dictated 
the devising of a new scheme to relieve the 
tax payers of the strain. The electorate last 
November decided upon a so-called tax 
limitation scheme which resulted in a re- 
alignment of financial support for the free 
school system of the state as well as all 
state supported institutions. When the 
smoke of battle cleared away the voters 
themselves, like soldiers in an army, did not 
realize what their own balloting war had 
done to them and their fellow warriors. 

It was revealed to them by their newly 
chosen Governor that the new limitation 
of securing revenues from the former sources 
for maintenance of the school system was 
inadequate. He presented to them a choice 
between either the shortening of the school 
term or the elimination of the old system to 
make for greater economy. He chose the 
latter course and after a struggle with the 
state legislature a new law was passed 
which set up in the State of West Virginia, 
what is known as the County Unit Scheme 
of Education. Prior to the enactment of this 
law there was in West Virginia, in round 
numbers, 400 District Boards of Education 
with possibly a comparatively similar num- 
ber of policies and programs for local school 
systems, in that there were 400 different 
Board Presidents and Board Secretaries 
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with their divergent training, plans and 
opinions and necessary concomitant ex- 
penses. 

The new system gives to the State 55 
new Boards of Education, controlled, to 
a larger extent, by the State Department of 
Education. Thus, we see a new change 
in the administrative side tending to cen- 
tralize, as it does, control from the State 
Department. 

Under this new plan the State of West 
Virginia will support the public school sys- 
tem to the extent of about thirty per cent, 
laying down a certain basic salary for the 
several degrees and certificates held by the 
teachers. The other five months of the 
year, the schools are to be supported by 
direct taxation, collected locally in the 
counties. 

In view of the fact that most of the coun- 
ties are limited in the amount of funds un- 
der the new tax limitation amendment to 
the state constitution and since they must 
depend upon the state for indirect revenues 
which it collects in the Capitol, this new 
financial arrangement administered by the 
State Department of Education, places un- 
questionable control of the educational poli- 
cies of the counties, in the hands of the 
State Department of Education. Further- 
more, the new County Unit Law has vested 
broad blanket regulatory powers in the 
hands of the State Board of Education 
which gives further strength in this move 
toward unification and centralization of 
the educational program of the state. 

Salary Equalization—There are more 
implications to the new set-up than are 
superficially discernible. Salaries through- 
out the state for the same type of work are 
equalized more than ever before. The proc- 
ess will be a leveling one rather than a gen- 
eral lifting of salaries, but salaries will be 
higher under this plan than would have 
been if the old plan had remained in vogue, 
for it can be seen that the old plan would 
have employed 400 Secretaries to the 
County Boards of Education while the new 
plan will employ but 55 and these 55 are 
the County Superintendents who were for- 
merly financial secretaries of counties but 
they did not serve as secretaries to the local 
boards. Certainly greater economy can be 
effected with 55 purchasing bodies than 
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can be secured with 400. We see, therefore, 
that more funds will be available under 
conditions here crudely depicted as com- 
pared with the former picture. 

School Term Lengthened.—Under the new 
state law the minimum school term of West 
Virginia is set for 9 months depending, of 
course, upon there being sufficient funds to 
maintain the schools. Thus, it can be seen 
that under the retrenchment program the 
County Unit Law will bring about longer 
school terms for West Virginia schools. Last 
year many places in West Virginia, after 
four and five months, saw the close of 
school. Many of the teachers received their 
solvent drafts for two months only. There- 
after, they were generally cashable at dis- 
counts ranging from six to fifteen per cent. 

Effect on Negro Schools—The Negro 
schools of the State, of course, were affected 
the same way as the rest of the schools in 
the state. However, there were certain new 
general benefits which came to the Negro 
schools under the new scheme which were 
not brought out in the above discussion. 
The new County Unit Law abolished Su- 
pervisors and set up instead Assistant 
County Superintendents, to the extent of 
one for every 200 teachers, except that the 
counties have 50 or more Negro teachers, 
may employ a Negro Assistant County 
Superintendent. There are six such coun- 
ties in West Virginia where Negroes may 
serve in this capacity. All of these except 
two employ Negro Assistant County Su- 
perintendents of the schools. Thus, we see 
that the Negro through this law is given a 
larger voice in the administration of his own 
schools. 

The new retrenchment program, of 
course, brought about approximately 15 
per cent reduction in the number of teach- 
ers and this percentage curtailment is re- 
flected in the Negro teaching ranks as well 
as elsewhere. 

West Virginia gets Negro Board of Educa- 
tion.*—The new legislature not only af- 
fected the supervision and financial setup of 
Negro schools in the county system but also 
had a corresponding effect upon the state 
supported colleges who were likewise af- 
fected by a general retrenchment program 


* See: Copy of the law following. 


necessitating smaller salaries for instructors 
and less funds for departments. The tuition 
charges in state supported institutions will 
be slightly increased. 

The creation of a Negro State Board of 
Education was authorized by the extraor- 
dinary session of the legislature. This board 
will appoint the officials of the state-sup- 
ported colleges, and acting jointly with the 
State Board of Education will sit as one 
body in dealing with all educational affairs 
affecting Negro citizens of the state. This 
may be expected to do two things. First, an 
educational system and policies a little 
closer related to the actual needs of Negro 
life ought to be a natural outgrowth of giv- 
ing to the Negro a larger voice in the train- 
ing of his own children. Second, adminis- 
tratively it enfranchises the Negro as to a 
larger measure of control in the operation 
of his own schools. 

The Future in West Virginia.—The State 
Department of Education has set up no 
ceiling or boundary line for the upward or 
outward expansion of Negro education. 
The present administration has shown a 
broad and sympathetic interest dealing 
with the educational advancement of all 
the citizens of the state. We in West Vir- 
ginia, therefore, view most hopefully, a re- 
splendent future for the educational pros- 
pects of the mountain state. 


The following statement is a ver- 
batim copy of the recent law enacted 
by the State of West Virginia estab- 
lishing a Negro Board of Education 
referred to by Mr. Wells above. The 
law is given in some detail, since it 
establishes a precedent in which many 
educators and laymen are interested. 


ACTS OF THE LEGISLATURE OF 
WEST VIRGINIA EXTRAOR- 
DINARY SESSION 1933* 
CHAPTER 12 

AN ACT to amend and reenact sections 
two and thirteen, article two; sections one 
and two, article thirteen; section one, arti- 
cle fourteen; section one, article eighteen, 
and enact sections sixteen and seventeen, 


i Passed May 3, 1933; effective 90 days from passage. 
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article two, all of chapter eighteen of the 
code of West Virginia, one thousand nine 
hundred thirty-one, abolishing the advisory 
council to the state board of education and 
creating a negro board of education to act 
in conjunction with the state board of edu- 
cation in the control and supervision of ne- 
gro schools. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of West Vir- 
ginta: 

That sections two and thirteen, article 
two; sections one and two, article thirteen; 
section one, article fourteen and section 
one, article eighteen, be amended and re- 
enacted to read as follows: 


ARTICLE IT 

Section 2. There shall be a negro board of 
education that shall, in conjunction with 
the state board of education, formulate and 
carry out the educational policies with re- 
spect to the negro youth of the state. Such 
board shall consist of the state supervisor of 
colored schools, two board members of the 
Negro race, together with the state super- 
intendent of schools who shall be ex officio 
member of said board. On or before the 
first day of July, one thousand nine hun- 
dred thirty-three, the governor, with the 
advice and consent of the senate, shall ap- 
point two members of the negro race to act 
as the members of the negro board of edu- 
cation, one to serve for a term of four years, 
one to serve for a term of two years. All 
appointments to this board thereafter shall 
be for a term of four years. Said board 
member shall take office the next following 
first day of July. 

The state supervisor of negro schools 
shall be secretary of the negro board of 
education. The two appointive members 
of such board shall each be entitled to re- 
ceive from the general school fund upon 
warrants, drawn by the state superintend- 
ent of schools, the same salary as paid 
each appointive member of the state board 
of education, payable quarterly, and shall 
be reimbursed from said fund for any 
necessary expenses incident to the per- 
formance of his duties, upon presentation 
of an itemized sworn statement. of same. 

Sec. 16. The state board of education and 
the said negro board of education sitting 
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as one body when considering the affairs of 
negro schools shall have general control, 
management and supervision of West Vir- 
ginia state college, Bluefield state teachers’ 
college, the West Virginia schools for the 
colored deaf and blind and of any other 
state educational institution for negroes 
which now is or may hereafter be created 
by law. The negro board of education shall 
employ the president, or principal and the 
professors, teachers, and other employees 
of each of the institutions named in this 
section, subject to the approval of the state 
board of education, and the joint boards 
shall fix the yearly or monthly salary to 
be paid to each person so employed. 

Sec. 17. On the first day of October of 
each year, or as soon thereafter as practica- 
ble, the said joint boards of education, 
through the state superintendent of schools, 
shall make to the governor a full report con- 
cerning the state educational institutions 
under their control and management, which 
shall show the number of persons employed 
about each institution, the official designa- 
tion of each person, the amount and rate of 
compensation paid to him, the amount 
disbursed by such institution out of any 
funds under its control, stating the purposes 
for which expended, the amount expended 
for each purpose, and the number of days 
actually engaged by the persons employed 
about such institutions, including teachers 
and professors. Such report shall also show 
the number of students actually attending 
each of the institutions and the number of 
students enrolled in each school or depart- 
ment. The said joint boards may make rec- 
ommendation respecting legislation needed 
to promote the welfare of such institutions. 


ArticLe XIII 

Section 1. The institution for the instruc- 
tion of colored students heretofore estab- 
lished and located at Institute, in Kanawha 
county, shall be continued and shall be 
known as the “West Virginia state college.” 
The educational affairs of said college shall 
be under the control, supervision, and man- 
agement of the state board of education and 
the negro board of education, the two 
boards sitting as one body. 

The said joint board of education shall 
establish and maintain in the West Virginia 
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state college, in addition to the departments 
already established, such professional and 
graduate schools and college courses of 
study as may be expedient and practicable, 
and shall prescribe the conditions for gradu- 
ation therefrom and make rules for the con- 
ferring of degrees and for issuing the proper 
diplomas to those who complete such 
courses. 

The West Virginia state college shall 
have power and authority to do extension 
work in agriculture, home economics, and 
such other subjects as the said joint board 
of education may direct among the negro 
population of West Virginia. 

The rules and regulations made by the 
president and faculty of said college for its 
general government, for the admission of 
students thereto, and for the standards of 
scholarship to be maintained therein shall 
be submitted to the said joint boards of 
education for their approval. 

Sec. 2. All bona fide residents of this 
state who have been residents of the state 
for five years, and who have completed 
courses of study equivalent to two years of 
college grade preparatory to special courses 
to be pursued outside of the state, or who 
have otherwise qualified to enter such 
courses, and who are now pursuing or may 
hereafter pursue, courses of study in educa- 
tional institutions outside of the state the 
same as those taught in the West Virginia 
university or other West Virginia schools, 
and, because of section eight, article twelve 
of the constitution of West Virginia, cannot 
pursue such course in the West Virginia 
university, or other state schools, and no 
other courses are taught in state supported 
educational institutions provided for them, 
shall have their annual tuition and fees 
paid by the state to the amount paid by a 
nonresident student of the state university 
or other state supported schools, over and 
above the amount of any tuition and fees 
paid by a resident student of the state uni- 
versity or other schools, such tuition cost 
to be ascertained by the state board of edu- 
cation for the preceding school year and 
paid upon recognition of the state superin- 
tendent of schools out of funds appropriated 
for that purpose. The negro board of educa- 
tion and the state board of education, act- 
ing jointly, shall prescribe rules and regula- 
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tions governing the granting of aid under 
this section. 


ARTICLE XIV 

Section 1. The Bluefield state teachers’ 
college, heretofore established and located 
at Bluefield, in Mercer county, shall be 
continued and shall be known as the ‘‘Blue- 
field State teachers’ college.””’ The educa- 
tional affairs of the Bluefield state teachers’ 
college shall be under the control, supervi- 
sion and management of the joint boards of 
education. 

The rules and regulations made by the 
president and faculty of said college for its 
general government, for the admission of 
students thereto and the standards of schol- 
arship to be maintained therein shall be 
submitted to the joint boards of educa- 
tion for their approval. 

The negro board of education in conjunc- 
tion with the state board of education shall 
establish and maintain the Bluefield state 
teachers’ college, in addition to the de- 
partments already established, such other 
courses of study as may be expedient and 
practicable and shall prescribe the condi- 
tions for graduation therefrom and make 
rules for the conferring of degrees and for is- 
suing the proper diplomas to those who 
complete such courses, as in the case of 
other state educational institutions. 


ArticLe XVIII 

Section 1. The West Virginia school for 
the colored deaf and blind, heretofore es- 
tablished and located at Institute, in Kana- 
wha county, shall be continued and shall be 
known as the “‘West Virginia school for the 
colored deaf and blind.’”’ The school shall 
be maintained for the care and training of 
the colored deaf and blind of the state, and 
its educational affairs shall be under the 
control, supervision and management of the 
said joint boards of education. The chief 
executive officer of this school shall be the 
principal, who shall be a member of the 
negro race, shall be a graduate of a reputa- 
ble college, shall have had at least six years’ 
experience as a teacher, and shall be a per- 
son of good executive ability. 

All acts or parts of acts inconsistent here- 
with are hereby repealed; the advisory 
council of the state board of education is 
hereby abolished. 
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